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"Champion of the show, ” stallion Vain Hussar from the Royal Stables 
of Abu Dhabi 


Aiesha, the first in her class 


By Meg Abu Homdun 

Special lu The Star 

AMMAN - While the breeding 
uf Arabian horses in Eurojic and 
America has long been widely 
and extensively practised, to die 
extend dial overbreeding is a se¬ 
rious problem, it is ail ironic fact 
that until recently there has been 
little interest in the breed in the 
Middle East. Now, as the Inter¬ 
national Arabian Horse show, 
held at the Royal Stables in 
Huiiiinar last week proves, this 
attitude is changing. With more 
than 150 horses, from the state 
registered studs in Jordan and 
from studs in Qatar and Abu 
Dhabi, competing in a beauty 
contest in a serious and profes¬ 
sional atmosphere there can be 
no doubt that the true value of 
the Arabian horse and all that it 
represents or a desert heritage is 
finally being realised. 

The one-day-cvcm, the firsL 
competitive show of Arabians 
ever to be held in Jordan, was or¬ 
ganised by Her Royal Highness 
Princess Alia. As director of the 
Royal Jordanian State Stud, 
Princess Alia has spearheaded 
the regeneration of interest in the 
Arabian horse in the Arab 
World. The Royal Stud was the 
first stud in the Middle EasL to 
publish a full record of its horse 
breeding. This stud book was ac¬ 
cepted by the World Arab Horse 
Organisation (WAHO) in 1980. 
an achievement (hat encouraged 
other Arab countries to follow 
suit. More recently, Princess 
Alia has been instrumcniul in 
forming the Arab Organisation 
for Arabian Horses, an organisa¬ 
tion committed lo the improve¬ 
ment of the breed and io the 
creation of more opportunities to 
exhibit and compete the horses. 

Princess Alia hopes that the 
show will become an annual 
event, increasing gradually in 
size and importance. "Wo also 
hope to organise other events for 
pure breeds, like for example 
racing, show jumping and endu¬ 
rance, 1 ' she told the Star. 

Dr P. Gazder, the Stud Book 
consultant for WAHO said that 
while it is good that we now 
have many Arabian horse sltows 
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Showing off the thoroughbred 


in the Middle East, I would like 
lo see more events devoted to 
the use and performance of the 
Arabian. For example, I would 
like to see the horses ridden in 
the traditional Arab way. After 
all. boLh the Western saddle and 
the Hnckamore (a biitcss bridle) 
are direct descendants of tradi¬ 
tional Arabian saddlery. Arab 
horses arc the- ultimate fun ride, 
the Rolls Royce of horses, and 
one- of the most enjoyable expe¬ 
riences in life is riding them," 

The show this year however 
was just a competition to choose 


Kingdom. As an international 
judge and past president of the 
Arabian Horse Society of Great 
Britain, Mr Upton fell the stan¬ 
dard of the horses to be "lovely." 
’Tl is so nice to see so many 
horses being shown naturally 
without all the artificial and 
theatrical aids that arc employed 
in other countries," he said. 
"This really gives the judges a 
better chance lo see the true vir¬ 
tues of a particular horse." 

Dr Lihsan, who has judged 
Arabian horses in shows in Par¬ 
is, Cannes, Marseille, Lyons and 


and then on the features that 
mark them as Arabians. One of 
the most distinctive features of 
the Arabian is its head. From 
small curving cars, the Arabian's 
broad forehead should taper 
down gazelle-like lo a small 
muzzle with flaring nostrils. A 
true Arabian will have large and 
intelligent eyes set low in the 
head. Other uniquely Arabian 
qualities are its proud floating 
gait, and a lean, "dry" appear¬ 
ance. Other attributes which 
cannot be judged in this type of 
show but for which the Arabian 
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die most beautiful animals - a 
difficult task ns the standard of 
horses entered was considered to 
be rngh. The three judges of the 
show , were Sr Diego Mendez 
Moreno from Spain, f^Fadaycl . 
Lihsan from Morocco and Mr ' 
Peief Upton frohi tho United 


Morocco felt that about 50 per 
cent of the horses on exhibition 
were good, 25 per cent to be of 
medium quality and the rest to 
be poor, ; • 

The horses are judged first and 
foremosLon their..apfamuag 
Lbat is, the way ihey arq tyillt 


« iis speed and 
strength which are dispropor¬ 
tionate to Its small size. The 

^ssws.'is; 

Co“„. lhen any 

As well as by its physical 




qualities, the Arabian is endeared 
to man by its intelligence, in 
courage, its good nature and its 
patience. 

Under show conditions the 
hat Arabian is also judged by the en- 
°J ergy, rhythm and balance of its 
°f gait and, finally, the thing that 
marks a champion - by its pres- 
n s cnee or its "charisma.” 

WhiIe the horses owned by lk 
Royal Jordanian Stare Stud 
* walked off with many first priz- 
cs, several of the classes were 
' ® won by horses from other studs. 
Particularly pleased were mem- 
_ bers of the family of Mr Said 
J Khair, who after the State Stud, 
r own one of the most respected 
an studs in Jordan. At the end of ite 
day three out of their seven hots* j 
— es entered had won first prizes. 
Their filly, Nijmeh won the class 
•j of fillies foaled in 1988, their 
bay marc, Cnrazina won her 
J class and the star of their stud, i 
1 stallion called Verinag not only 
g won his class but walked offs 
■ the reserve champion of w 
whole show. Verinag took fim 
place in the Arabian Horse Sbo» 
held in Aachen, Germany mr« 
years ago. . 

The horses from the 
Stables of Abu Dhabi also w* 
good day. In the morning, vf 
filly Aiesha took first place n 
her class. In the afternoon, ^ 
glorious grey stallion, Vam ** 
sar took not only first ptece 
his class but was named Cnanr 
on of the whole show. ■ 

The show, which ■was^ 
sored by Dunhill, thoBojWjJ 
danian Airlines and . 

Jordan Intercontinental, 
under the rules of conduct on^ j 
European Arab ' Horse| 
Commission. All hbrs^Jfg- 
: in first to third in (Wph clgi; 
matically qualified ? 

in major international JJ?®: j 

. . 1 Europe as well ^ 
id world, • i 

r_ ■ For- breeders g 

ie Arabian horses, 

Is . East, this was an ujip 0 ®® j 
s- forwaird as befoij | 

id - had to be placed up' 
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il more important ^ \ 
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Islamic Bloc marches 

on. Interview with Dr Ab¬ 
del Latif Arabiyat, page 4 
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FRONTfER THINKING 

In the past corporate conven¬ 
tional wisdom has been: What's 
good for the ecology isn't good 
for business. Now this is chang¬ 
ing, Concern and cooperation 
are the new watchwords, as 
more and more companies 
discover that taking the en¬ 
vironmental “highroad'' helps 
the bottom line. 


_ Staying Alive 

Examining the fete, both good 
and bad, of former heads of 
state. In the US and Wfestern 
Europe, many are still going 
strong; in East-bloc countries, 
however, they haven’t been so 
lucky. 
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REASONABLY PRICED VILLA 
FOR RENT 

Quiet residential area, completely 
Independent, nice view. 

Full services: CH, Electrolux appliances. TV, 
video, telephone, garage, garden. 
Three bedrooms, living room, dining room, 
saloon, 3 bathrooms, spacious kitchen. 
American and Danish furniture. 

Call 662469; 9:00 am to 5:00 pm. 


ACC foreign ministers hold 
emergency meeting 


and get a weekly alternative to the 
usual news coverage. Call today 
648298 and get your subscription 
startling 


AMMAN (Petra) - Foreign min¬ 
isters of the Arab Co-operation 
Council (ACC) Wednesday held 
a working session here during 
which they discussed the vicious 
campaign which is currently be¬ 
ing waged against Iraq, the in¬ 
flux of Soviet Jews to Israel and 
the occupied Arab territories, 
and the resolution adopted by 
the American Congress on the 
status of Jerusalem. 

Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister, 
Foreign Minister Tareq Aziz, 
Egyptian Deputy Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Foreign Minister, Ismat Ab¬ 
dul Majid, and Yemeni Deputy 
Prime Minister, Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, Dr Abdul Karim A1 Ariani 


arrived in Amman Wednesday 
for an emergency meeting. 
Commenting on the campaign 
waged by Israel, the United 
States and Britain against Iraq, 
Mr Aziz said in an arrival state¬ 
ment that this issues is related to 
the Arab national security, and 
that Israel wants to maintain its 
military superiority over the 
Arab world. 

He said that Israel does not want 
any Arab country to possess the 
deterrent that could prevent it 
from implementing its aggres¬ 
sive plans and expansionist ob¬ 
jectives and that Iraq is targeted 
for being an Arab state. 


THE SECRET OF GETTING AIR CARGO 
TO AND FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 

The secret of getting cargo to and from the Middle East quickly, efficiently and safely 
Is a question of dedication. 

That's why Royal Jordanian has cargo facilities at each one of its destinations as well 
as staff experienced exclusively in the handling of cargo, be it perishables or general 
shipments. Our computerized system allows you to monitor where your cargo Is at any 
time en route to Its final destination. 

Add to that the ideal location of Amman, the center of the network and the heart of 
the Middle East, and you have a cargo service that 
really makes a difference. And that's no secret, w ROYA1JORDAN1AN 




• An official delegation 
headed by His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince 
Hassan is expected to vis* 
it the Soviet Union soon. 

The delegation win 
hold talks with Soviet of. 
ficials on the threats 
posed to the Arab world 
by the influx of Soviet 
Jewish immigrants to Is¬ 
rael and the occupied 
territories. 

• Dr Abdul Salam A1 
Majali has submitted his 
resignation as president 
of the National Medical 
Institution (NMJ). 

In his letter of resigna¬ 
tion which he submitted 
to Prime Minister Mudar 
Badran, Dr A1 Majali 
said that his decision was 
prompted by the inabili¬ 
ty of the NMI to provide 
high-level health care to 
the citizens as a result of 
the inadequate support 
that it gets from the gov¬ 
ernment. 

• Minister of Planning 
Mr Aoni A1 Masri has 
submitted his resignation 
to Prime Minister Mudar 
Badran. 

• The Genera] Attorney 
has not yet obtained any 
hard evidence that could 
be used to send any for¬ 
mer government official 
to court on charges of 
corruption. 

• The cabinet has 
agreed to amend its 
agreement with the Unit¬ 
ed States Agency for In¬ 
ternational Development 
(USAID) on increasing 
the number of scholar 
ships and training cours¬ 
es offered by the Agency 

to Jordan. 

The cabinet delegated 
Minister of Planning J* 
Aoni A1 Masri to sign the 
agreement. 

• Speaker of the Paki¬ 
stani Parliament Mr W 

sim Sajjad will arrive i 
Jordan on 6 April In 
three-day official ^ - 

Mr Sajjad and ttje ac¬ 
companying ddegad 
will hold talks ^ 
danian 

speakers of the WPj 
and Upper H0USJS .J 
Parliament on 
velopments in 
national arena, jg. , 
sues of common ^- 
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AMMAN (Star) - Jordan will be 
among world nations celebrating 
the annual World Health Day on 
7 April. This year's anniversary, 
sponsored by the World Health 
Organization (WHO), will adopt 
the slogan "Our Planet, Our 
Health: Think globally, Act Lo¬ 
cally." The celebration coincides 
with the Earth Day which will be 
marked on 22 April. Jordan will 
be active in both events as part 
of the national drive to create na¬ 
tional and global environmental 
awareness. 

During the past two decades 
Jordan has achieved considera¬ 
ble success in fighting epidem¬ 
ics, health hazards and has been 
implementing a policy of ensur¬ 
ing basic health services to all 
citizens. In addition Jordan has 
joined developed countries in 
spreading national environmen¬ 
tal awareness through campaigns 
and programmes. Recently a 
number of panels have been held 
on the national level to discuss 
environmental pollution and to 
draw up plans for a national 
strategy on environmental safe¬ 
ly, noise pollution, tree planting 
and other problems related to the 
environment. 

This year witnesses the forty- 
second anniversary of WHO. It 
was on 7 April 1948 Lhai die 
constitution of WHO was put 
into effect Since Lhen, 7 April is 
marked as World Health day by 
concentrating on a carefully cho¬ 
sen theme which relates to man's 
health. 

The theme chosen for the for¬ 
ty-second anniversary of WHO 
is one which affects the entire 
population of the Globe, namely, 
environmental health. 

The World Health Day will of¬ 
fer a chance to review and moni¬ 
tor the progress achieved so far 
towards the attainment of the no- 
ole goal approved by the j977 
Session of the World Health As- 
*tobly which makes it clear that 
toe principal social goal of all 
governments and the World 
TfKh Organization is that by 
2 , 811 cozens of the 

S d shall have attained a stan¬ 
ce of health wh i ch enables 

^SS lyande “ norai ' 

J!* 1 ? has maintained for 

health is directly 

eco^rn r dev . cl °P men t and that 
: 2?"d social progress 

■ onl y by healthy 

• conSf’ Today * 42 years after 
1 £ ng fl 11,10 being, WHO still 
; ami ( .t 1 a 0 ,, numbcr of difficulties 
!' t ?i enges - MDS > ^e Ac- 

toome ^ unode ficiency Syn- 
L : has m’ rc P rese nts a danger that 
|‘ a J l of a suddenat 

: contin?Jl ni , ng of *** eighties and 
;! the GtaS, to . throughout 
j cation w Wl J h ? ut a single indi- 
: ! di^ J3? 0f Ule Possibility of 

jjj 018 cure fo r i[| e ^ BCtive vaccine 

i ^toealsoaddress- 

k ^ ex ^ osion an d 

p of tooS^?^ of hundreds 
B of P^Ple from ru- 
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I "“tober !5 af [ airs has created a 
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'Our planet, our health' 



that the population explosion 
docs not pose only healLh prob¬ 
lems; it also creates social prob¬ 
lems, as can be seen in the steep 
rise in crimes of violence, partic¬ 
ularly in cities. 

A most serious problem which 
endangers our planet is the pol¬ 
lution of the environment. Rates 
of pollution in both rural and ur¬ 
ban areas, in developing and de¬ 
veloped countries have risen al¬ 
ready to dangerous levels. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean 
region, of which Jordan is 8 
member, it is estimated that out 
of almost thirteen million chil¬ 
dren bom each year, approxi¬ 
mately 1.4 million die before 
reaching the age of five. Of 
those deaths, about 40 per cent 
are due to diarrhoea! diseases. In 
ail, diarrhoeal _ 
diseases are re- r™— 

C“ e f is A country-wide campaign 
20 per cent of for protecting environment 

all mortalities 

in the region. AMMAN (Star) - Jordan will join world nations in marking 
The inadequa- Earth Day which is observed once in every decade on 22 ; 
cy of water April. 

supply and A special committee, headed by Her Majesty queen Noor, 
sanitation ser- has been formed to organise a country-wide campaign that 
vices may aims at Informing the public of (he necessity of protecting 
have a signifi- the environment against pollution and. ill-use of natural re¬ 
cant bearing sources. . .. 

on this situa- The committee, which compromises representatives of the 
*j 0 A ' Royal Society for the Conservation of Nature, ministries, and 

Based on the government and private sector organisations, will concen- 
trate in its campaign on the importance of preserving wild 
aata - prov qea . | ahtSj animal uhder the threat of extinction, planting trees 
by. le^coun- Jindthe protection of water Sources. , . 

mes, tne wata .. ^ campaign will include lectures, seminars, exhibitions . 
supply - and and the distribution of posters that highlight the need for na« 
sanitation covn tional efforts to protect the environment,. Also, around 1000 

erage. of.pQpu- students will on JS2 April tour Some areas ih:the Kingdom' on 

latiqft in there-: ; a cleaning driye, 1 - V d . ‘ 

gioq: shows a.J.Other, activities will centre bn pinpointing causes of pollu- 
strong .advan-. : don and the loss Of agricultural land for urban development, 
tage ip favour' through publishing slogans to this effect that have been pre- 
of utban popu- pared by the Royal Society foritKe Conservation of Nature. 


need for much more aucniion lo 
the rural sub-sccior, especially 
for rural sanitation. 

Although the number of peo¬ 
ple being adequately supplied 
with drinking water increased 
significantly during the first half 
of the International Drinking 
Water Supply and Sanitation 
Decade, there was much less 
progress in safeguarding the 
quality of the water provided. 

Communicable water-related 
diseases, with diarrhoea taking 
first place are still the most 
widespread health problem, par¬ 
ticularly in the under-served ru¬ 
ral areas of many countries of 
the Eastern Mediterranean re¬ 
gion. Appropriate measures are 
needed to protect drinking water 


quality not only from microbio¬ 
logical contamination but also 
from chemicals. 

At the end of the Decade, it is 
being realised with regret that its 
target cannot be met by most 
countries by that dale. Therefore, 
it is imperative to continue the 
activities involved "beyond the 
Decade", it is particularly essen¬ 
tial to promote and accelerate the 
provision of safe water and sani¬ 
tation and especially in rural are¬ 
as. The pattern which has 
emerged is that, generally speak¬ 
ing, sanitation tends to lag be¬ 
hind drinking water, and rural 
sectors behind urban, except for 
jirban slums. Emphasis must 
therefore be duly given to these 
under-privileged sectors. 

Because or their semi-arid or 
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arid nature, the 
countries of this 
region are par¬ 
ticularly vulner¬ 
able to the 
health and envi¬ 
ronmental ef¬ 
fects of water 
pollution. 

Even in the ar¬ 
eas where water 
shortages docs 
not exist, water 
poUution is a 
major problem. 
Municipal 
wastes of many 
of the cities of 
the region are 
not properly 
treated before 
theirdischarge 
into ; ; available 
water■ courses. 
Sewerage sys- 
toiflh/.! ■ where 
they exist, are 
often in a poor 
state of repair 
and contribute to 


the microbiological contamina¬ 
tion of surface and ground wa¬ 
ters and, in parts of the region, 
ever-increasing volumes and di¬ 
versity of industrial waste arc 
added to the pollution load. 

Coastal water quality is an im¬ 
portant environmental health is¬ 
sue in the Eastern Mediterranean 
region. The countries of the re¬ 
gion border on the Mediterrane¬ 
an, the Gulf, the Red Sea nnj the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 
Many of the most populated cit¬ 
ies and industrial zones are situ¬ 
ated along the coastlines. As a 
result, the pollution of coastal 
waters is already quite severe in 
many areas and liccausc of popu¬ 
lation growth, tourism and in¬ 
dustrial expansion, Die potential 
for worsening the situation is 
substantial and the impm on 
tourism could be serious. There 
is a danger of spreading infec¬ 
tious and skin diseases through 
pollution of coastal bathing wa¬ 
ters and shellfish grounds. 

Industrialisation inevitably 
brings with it the generation of 
wastes by production processes 
and, once products have been 
used, their accumulation as 
wastes. In die Eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean region, many industries, 
such as petrochemical, fertilizer 
and electroplating, poultice 
wastes toxic to environmental bi¬ 
ota and to human health. Most 
couiitries in the Region are- 
struggling with the disposal of 
municipal solid wastes, in gener¬ 
al, and there is little or no con¬ 
sideration being given to the safe 
disposal of hazardous solid and 
liquid wastes. 

In general, little attention has 
been paid in the Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean region to the problems 
of harmful chemicals and, all too 
often, there is a lack of aware¬ 
ness, or even disregard, for their 
potentially adverse health ef¬ 
fects. 

Certain segments of the popu¬ 
lation, such as agricultural work¬ 
ers using pesticides and certain 
industrial workers, are at greater 
risk of exposure to chemicals. A 
number of traditional endemic 
diseases of the region arc known 
to have an environmental chemi¬ 
cal etiology, such as fluorosis, 
and many others are strongly 
suspected of having one. 

Reuse of wastewater and sew¬ 
age sludges in agriculture, green- 
belt development and recreation¬ 
al areas is practised lo varying 
degrees in countries of the East¬ 
ern Mediterranean region. How¬ 
ever, in many cases untreated 
sewage is used for irrigation in 
an uncontrolled, way. Such a 
practice raises the risk of con¬ 
taminating foodstuffs and affect- 
ing the health ojf agricultural 
. workers and consumers. 

Food safety is another area 
where increasing attention is be¬ 
ing focused. Considerable Jm- • 
portancc has been attached by 
member stales to. the subject. 
However, notification of fobd- 
. borne, d seases is very far' from • 
satisfactory. It has been estimat-. 
ed that for every 1 case notified 
many more may gq unreported. 
Efforts made through the'Decade 
activities have not been as suc¬ 
cessful as was hoped in reducing 
the magnitude of diarrhoeal dis¬ 
eases, especially in children. 
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'The press will have to be re-organised 1 , Arabiyat 


The Star: How would you, as 
an Islamic bloc, evaluate the 
first session of the Lower 
House. Have you achieved 
your basic goals? 

Dr Abdel iMtif Arabiyat: Evalu¬ 
ation must come from both the 
inside and the outside so as to 
look at internal and external 
forces before one can come out 
with a comprehensive evalua¬ 
tion. The first session was an ex¬ 
traordinary one in terms of its 
style. It was a new stago un¬ 
known before in the country in 
terms of the quality of deputies, 
style of operation, total freedom 
and the high hopes pinned by the 
people on the achievements of 
the House. This stage also came 
about after a long period of cor¬ 
ruption and suffering. The level 
of expectations was much higher 
than the realities at hand, which 
makes evaluation difficult. 

Also, we must remember that 
there were general sufferings by 
people from tilings like exorbi¬ 
tant prices, high taxes, suppres¬ 
sion of liberties, closed channels 
or communication and others. 
Suddenly and after free and hon¬ 
est clecuons, there was this open 
channel and people wanted 
achievements to be made at 
once. But social change is diffi¬ 
cult and lakes time, though it is 
tito best type of change. 

Still, we say wo have achieved a 
Iol You must remember that 
this session was a major one 
which dealt with the government 
formation, the confidence vote, 
the budget law and a number of 
urgent laws like the internal rev¬ 
enue law and others. 

Q: But what about your bloc's 
conditions on the Govern¬ 
ment? Have they been met to 
yo«r satisfaction? 

A: The Islamic bloc's 14 re¬ 
quests or conditions are essential 
fckmeols to any evaluation. If we 
review these conditions we find 
tfctt what has been achieved is a 
source of pride. I mention return¬ 
ing (confiscated) passports, rein¬ 
stating citizens who were dis¬ 
missed from their jobs for 
political reasons, abrogating 
martial laws and defence (emer¬ 
gency) laws, controlling price 
hikes to a certain extent, ensur¬ 
ing public liberties and most im¬ 
portantly the application of Is¬ 
lamic tharia. 

Q: How do you see your de¬ 
mands on the application of Is¬ 
lamic sharia being met? 

A: There is a start, which we 
consider a step forward. Nothing 
materialistic has been achieved 
but orders have been given and 
committees have been formed 
and there is an intention to go 
ahead. I mention the Zarka cor¬ 
poration project and the proposal 
to do away with Interest on agri¬ 
cultural and housing loans for 
people wilh limited income. The 
Government has formed com¬ 
mittees to reconcile present laws 
with Islamic sharia, and to study 
Lhc interest issue, the reports of 
these committees arc being stud¬ 
ied now. 

I must say that there are cer¬ 
tain parties which work to disfig¬ 
ure the achievements of Parlia¬ 
ment They (the parties) fail into 
two categories. One which 
means no harm and it represents 
those whose personal demands 
have not been met and those 
people are ignorant of the. pro¬ 
cess of the legislative body. Un- 
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Dr Abdel Latif Arabiyat, deputy for Balqa Governorate and 
spokesman for the 23-member Islamic bloc in the Lower House of 
Parliament, is not a controversial figure. But being a member of 
the most influential group in Jordan's legislative body, the issues he 
addressed, in an interview with Star Chief Editor Osama El Sherif, 
are more than controversial. The Islamic Bloc does not seem to have 
lost its zeal for change, which it is determined to bring about. Following 

is the full text of the interview. 


der the second category came the people's confidence, 
parties which are anti¬ 
democratic because they are suf- Q: What are your strategies 
fering from it. They fear that and priorities for the upcom- 
they will be scrutinised by the ing extraordinary session 
Parliament. which you have requested? 



Dr Arabiyat: "Our confidence in the Government is derived 
/torn ptopU'i confidence" 


So we are faced with rumours, 
false news and attempts to create 
marginal squabbles. They are 
centres of power which prove 
that corruption was rampant and 
I mean the administrative body 
In particular which contributed 
to spreading corruption. The 
roots of corruption nave not yet 
been pulled out Those in admin¬ 
istrative bodies disregard gov¬ 
ernment orders in facilitating cit¬ 
izen's interests. 

Q' t Does the government of 
Prime Minister Mudar Bad ran 
still enjoy your bloc's confi¬ 
dence? 

A: There is no doubt that we ap¬ 
preciate the Prime Minister's ef¬ 
forts and his determination to in¬ 
troduce reform, and his 
commitment to his promises. 
However, government depart¬ 
ments ure not to the level of re¬ 
sponsibility and if things remain 
as they are now wc will find 
that none of our conditions will 
bo completely realised. Wc hope 
(hat administrative bodies will 
be cleanest and (hose who stand 
as obstacles to reform will be re¬ 
placed by competent citizens. If 
the Government makes 'this 
move reform will take place. Re¬ 
form needs strong elements 
which can citfay people's.confi¬ 
dence and our confidence in the 
Government is derived from 


Al We have requested that the 
extraordinary session be held 
from 5 May to 5 August and ac¬ 
cording to the Constitution we 
have set the issues to be debated 
by the House. These include 
continuing our investigations 
into corruption and the financial 
and economic crises, the Jewish 
threat to the region, the problems 
of unemployment and price 
hikes and the urgent laws pres¬ 
ently before the specialised com¬ 
mittees. 

Q: How do you propose to 
light corruption in the country 
since this is the biggest chal¬ 
lenge to reform? 

A: The democratic process is 
Jordan's best asset and it has po¬ 
sitioned Jordan in an esteemed 
place before the whole world. It 
is also the best mechanism to 
fight corruption. Wc have to pro¬ 
pose an alternative administra¬ 
tive system run by clean hands 
and under continuous observa¬ 
tion. We are facing many dan¬ 
gers and threats especially from 
a vicious enemy which is backed 
by international powers. We 
have to safeguard this country's 
potential and resources. I fear 
that if the enemy is allowed to 
wrecuto its third aggression we 
stend to lose more than we ever 
iQst in 1$48 and 1967,! 


Q: What Is your bloc's position 
on the current peace process In 
the light of recent develop¬ 
ments in tbe region? 

A: We must not view these latest 
developments in isolation from 
previous developments. It is a 
play that is being acted through 
stages. We have tried the previ¬ 
ous peaceful settlement and the 
Jews have excelled in using time 
to their favour in order to exe¬ 
cute a Zionist plan which seeks 
to establish Greater Israel. They 
have never backed off and all 
their movements since 1948 and 
the fifties and the sixties and the 
seventies reaching to the eighties 
are chapters in this play. Now 
we are at the stage of peaceful 
solutions of the eighties. In the 
sixties the plan was to isolate the 
Islamic circle and in the seven¬ 
ties it was the turn of the Arab 
circle and now it is the PLO's 
turn to be dealt wilh. The final 
goal is to stifle the cause and up¬ 
root it. 

The Arabs have abandoned the 
military solution and have forced 
the PLO to do the same. Now we 
are left with peaceful solutions 
which we think offer nothing 
new. 

S : What la your comment on 
e current conspiracy against 
Iraq? 

A; The campaign against.Iraq is 
a campaign against our last hope 
of a military solution so that we 
are left with no other option but 
the peaceful, solutions which of¬ 
fer us nothing. It is away to force 
surrender on us. Their attack on 
Iraq comes about because they 
know that it is a tree depth for us 
and their objective is to remove 
this depth. 

Q: Your bloc has led a vicious 
attack on the press regarding 
its role and duties. What Is tbe 
Islamic bloc's position on the 
role and function of tbe press? 
A: The press issue is not a real 
one ana the message has not 
been driven to base. No direct 
dialogue was established be¬ 
tween the press and the deputies. 
The press was hasty in taking a 
position when no deputy meant 
to insult it or belittle its role. It is 
our right to perform our duties in 
secret or open meetings without 
pressures or blackmail. We are 
not against the press, but we are 
for laying down groundrules for 
the House's work. 

The House is the only party 
which has the right to accept or 
reject die recommendation of the 
committee which was formed to 
investigate the leak (of delibera¬ 
tions in the secret session on cor¬ 
ruption). We were hoping that 
reporters will understand our po¬ 
sition before taking .their hasty 
action. No one wants the issue to 
: be referred to courts. All we 
want Is for laws to be applied. • 
We as a bloc have no decision 
.. on tjiat incident, bu( there are 
personal opinions here , and there; =, 


2: But what is your final posl . 
tion on this case? Will you re. 
sume contacts with the ores 
over this issue? 

A: There is no case. The whole 
issue can be settled quietly i 
There is no difference betwea 
the House and the press. We 
discussed the issue and reco* 
nised what needs to be doneij. 
garding the House's resolutions, 
which have to stay within the 
House. We appreciate the roleol 
the press which is regulated by 
laws and we respect these laws, 
which have been passed or will 
be passed by the House. We ask 
that all parties respect these 
laws. 

Q: What about the deputies 
who had leaked information to 
the press? 

A: This issue will be dealt with 
inside the House according to 
the interests of all. We are not 
interested in extraordinary pro¬ 
cedures. We do not want to harm 
anyone. We want to regulate rt 
lations between the House and 
the press. We thank those jour¬ 
nalists who had expressed their 
.support of our position. We need 
to re-organise the press so that it 
can be balanced and unbiased. 
We see such bias and we think 
personal interests (of journalists) ! 
are being served at the expense 
of general interest. 

Q: How will you re-organist 
the press... through issuing 
new laws? 

A: We call for a comprehensive 
review of the Press and Publica¬ 
tions Law so that all parties can 
have the right to express them¬ 
selves. We want the press to be 
an open channel to all. 

Q: Have you decided oa your 
future steps alter the natioul 
charter Is put to tbe oath*? 

A: We have said on more than 
one occasion that the nation 
charter should not contradict tu 
constitution.. If thechartffo 
used to draw future stages (too 
a personal standpoint,. ^ ® 

create powers that do not rest® 

the democratic process wa i 
don't think it will pass pear¬ 
ly. But if the chatter is in a*® 0 " 
ny with the constitution wo 
for it after we sec its coof ni-" 
to our future steps the woo » 
March applied for in Maico Jli¬ 
cence to publish Al I 

mi (Islamic Strife) newspap? 
starting as a weekly and ihe"» 
a daily. We are still waiung for* 
response from the government. 

Q: What is your position 00 
other blocs and groups wi|K* 
the House? „ i- 

A:Weareforplumlism^M 

the interest of | 

we are against r^. 

orations and archaic stylesot F 

larisations. We are for 

opinions proving . 

tiSal respect and we beUevemw 

form programmes whateve 
sources. . 

Q: Have you j 

fered ministerial PJ*?: j 

lure cabinet reshufnes^.^ 

A: This issue 1 has,not 

cussed. WMTC ! 
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The Star's Iftar guide for major Amman hotels 



• One of the landmarks of Ramadan in Am¬ 
man Is the variety of iftar possibilities availa¬ 
ble to both residents and visitors. Amman's 
major hotels make an extra effort to re¬ 
create traditional Arab and Islamic atmos- 


Plaza offers tremendous 
variety of delicacies 

• Plaza Hotel with r_ 
the Jordanian com- JL 

munityandthe /T\ 

Arab World wel- *W' 

corned the month of 

Ramadan this year * 

with its special Iftar T —y-U J 1 

Buffet which in- A | 

eludes a tremen- Hr p I TpTK. 

dous variety of na- [I 

tionaland 

international dishes. ^ 

It has added to its rich buffet the traditional 
desert including Katief. This can also be en¬ 
joyed at the Rawak Coffee Shop on the 
musical notes of Radwan Umran and with 
an added touch a hubly-bubly for smokers. 


RAMADAN 

Jordanian Hospitality 
In The Philadelphia Hotel. 

A SPECIAL EVENT IN RAMADAN. 

■ DAILY IFTAR BUFFET. 

TIPICAL RAMADAN DISHES AND DRWKS. 

ORIENTAL SWEETS. 
A TRADITIONAL RAMADAN ATMOSPHERE. 
Prices. Adults 6 JD. Children 3 JD. 

ThePhbdeipNo JL 

INTERNATIONAL HOTEL MANAOEMEKT GROUP INTEXNATONAL 
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pheres in their efforts to 
make iftar (and suhou/) 
much more than a regu¬ 
lar array of oriental 
dishes. 

This year all hotels 
mentioned in this Star 
special section have 
made special pro¬ 
grammes for Iftar and 
after. Tents have been 
raised, villages built, 
walls painted and stalls 
set-up. Where? All within 
the premises of local ho¬ 
tels. 

In addition traditional 
music of tabia and oud 
will keep you company 
into the late night hours. 
And if the good food, de¬ 
licious sweets and remi¬ 
niscent music are not 
enough to carry you into 
the Ramadan nights' 
mood, then why not or¬ 
der a water pipe (, Arghi - 
/e/rtSS'd a hot steaming 
tea and while the hours . 
away. 


Amra Hotel 
celebrates 
Ramadan in 
style 

• Amman's Amra Hotel 
is holding nightly activi¬ 
ties to celebrate the 
holy month of Rama¬ 
dan. 

It is offering Its cus¬ 
tomers a variety of 
events starting with spe¬ 
cially prepared Arabic 
and international dishes 
with assortment of Ara¬ 
bic sweets and special 
Ramadan drinks lor the 
daily Iftar buffet. ' 

After breakfast one 
can enjoy an Arabic live 
entertainment presenta¬ 
tion in a specially- 
prepared tent where 
one can puff on hubly 
bubly in a traditional 
and entertaining 
Ramadan atmosphere. 




r 

(RAMADAN/ 

’ At 

AMRA HOTEL 

✓ "V 

We welcome you and your family 
to our specialty prepared 

Ramadan Dinner Buffet 

traditional Ramadan dishes , sweets ’ 
and drinks^ followed by live Arabic 
entertainment andhubty bubly in 
Arabic tent prepared specially for 
l/iis occasion. 

For Reservation 

Please call 815071/1507 
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ALMUKHTAR BALLROOM 
Step through a traditional bedouin tent, 
and you will be taken back in time. 

Al Mukhtar Ballroom has transformed 
into the Bygone age of the Souk. 
Meander around the various food stalls 
and sample the delights of If tar. 

We have also thought of the children 
while you relax , cartoons, candy floss, 
& other delights will be served to the 
children. 


Granada Hotel 

& 

Amigo Nabll Restaurant 

Welcome you to a pleas¬ 
ant stay and sumptuous 
European & Oriental 
meals. 

Located in a quiet yet cen¬ 
tral area. 

1st circle, jebcl Amman, 
Tek6 38031 & 622617 





^ HOTELjJORDTW INTERCONTINENTAL J1 


La Terrasse 
Restuarant 

Oriental & European 
meals . Fresh fish daily 
For reservations, 
Tel:662831,601675. 
Shmeisani, Amman. 


InterContinental recreates 
traditional village 

• The InterContinental Hotel held Its annual if tar banquet to honour members 
of the local press. This year's event took place at the ballroom which has 
been redecorated as an Oriental village with shops and stalls and narrow 
alleys where Lebanese, Syrian, Palestinian and Jordanian delicacies are 
available to the most demanding customer. In addition to this, old favourites 
are played by an Arab singing group which presents songs from the 1920s 

onward. 


Be Selective w| 

Choose 1 

PLAZA l 

for Iftar 

A daily 

[ftar buffet at the coffee shop where 
you have a choice of special 
Ramadan dishes and drinks 

Price JD 7700 including 
government tax 

For Reservation, Call 674111 
Trusthouse Forte Hotels 
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The first & best 
Chinese Restaurant 
in Jordan 

1st Circle, label Arman, near 
ANiyyah Girls School 

Open daily 12:00-3:30 

p.m. 

6:30-Midnight 


fRpstatirant 

•R&xCltcUim 
Cooking- frtsk 
Ofome-madt 
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Flavours of Ramadan 

The month of Ramadan has a distinctive flavour and colourful at • 
tnosphere. Among the unique scenes which are exclusive to the 
fasting month are the appearance of 'kataief (above) -a sort of 
oriental pancakes filled with sweet white cheese or almonds and 
nuts, and dipped in syrup. The popular night markets attract 
thousands of pedestrians every night. 

In Jordan, Ramadan mafces a humble presence while in other 
Arab countries like Egypt and Syria the arrival of this holy month 
is marked with lights and festivals all during the night. 


Ramadan 
traditions at 
the Marriott 

• TO CELEBRATE the daily if¬ 
tar ritual, ihc Amman Marriott is 
preparing its usual souk style 
meal every evening under the 
special tent which is installed in 
the ballroom every year. 

A tabboon oven is set up 
where bread is baked in the tra¬ 
ditional way and a tamarji goes 
around offering a variety of 
Ramadan drinks and contribut¬ 
ing very nicely to the spirit of 
the season. 

The traditional desserts ore 
also served every evening in 
what has become one of Am¬ 
mon's most elaborate Ramadan 
set ups. 

The iftar event has become so 
popular that this year the Marri¬ 
ott is opening it to the public six 
days laic because of a sellout of 
the opening nights. 

'The Amman Marriott is proud 
to lake part in the festivities of 
the Holy month of Ramadan, 
and to offer die traditional hospi¬ 
tality associated with it to hotel 
guests as well as to the local 
community," said Mr Frank Kee¬ 
nan, Mam oil's general manager. 
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Celebrate the Holy month of 

Ramadan 


at the Marriott! 


The most spectacular Iftar in town will be 
served every evening starting April 2nd 
under Marriott's special Ramadan tent. 

Our magnificent buffet, set up in the 
traditional souk style, is sure to enhance 
the spirit of the season. 

A sumptuous array of Arabic. Moroccan, 
Indian and Lebanese dishes Is offered 
daily, together with the traditional 
tamerhindi, Kharroub and sous Ramadan 
drinks. 

Finally, to really tickle your taste buds, 
we're preparing a wide and delicious 
variety of continental and Arabic 
desserts, Including traditional katayef 
and fresh kenafe. 

All this and much more every Ramadan 
evening for iftar at the Marriott. 

For more information, please call 660100 
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100,000 Iraqi tourists to visit Jordan this summer | Briefs 


By a Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN - Jordan's lourism in¬ 
dustry cun expect an added bo¬ 
nus uiis summer from the thou¬ 
sands or Iraqis who will be able 
to travel to Jordan for the first 
time since the Iraq-Iran war 
broke out in 1980. Last year, 
hundreds of thousands of Jorda¬ 
nian expatriates and Gtiir Arabs 
poured into Jordan grabbing at 
the opportunity of a devalued di¬ 
nar. Tourism Minister Mr Abtiel 
Karim AI Kabariti expects the 
same influx of Amb tourists into 
Jordan to he repeated this sum¬ 
mer, hut in addition to this lie 
secs more than 100,000 limps 
visiting Jordan after the travel 
ban lias been lifted by the Iraqi 
amhuriiics. 

In an interview with The Star 
Mr Kabariti said that before die 
Iraq-Iran war, Jordan was visited 
by an average of 120,000 Iraqis 
each year. With the limitations 
cm foreign currency export most 
Iraqis will find Jordan nmi ideal 
place to visit in their summer va¬ 
cations. "Already we estimate 
dull 1400 to 1600 Iraqis have 
been arriving in Jordan monthly 
since the beginning of the year," 
he said. 

The peak for Iraqi and Arab 
tourism is in June, which is ideal 
lime since July, August and Sep¬ 
tember are considered to be 
"dead" months foi foreign tour¬ 
ism in the Kingdom especially in 
the SuuLh of the country. Mr 
Kabariti's optimism is shared by 
Jordan's hotel managers and tour 
operators along with people in¬ 
volved in the tourism industry. 
"Already hotel occupancy in 
Amman is rising and has 
reached on some occasions 60 to 
90 per cent," he said. Iraqi tour¬ 
ists are expected to boost Am¬ 
man's hotel occupancy since 
most of them prefer to spend 
most of their time in the capital. 
This will reflect positively on 
the city's trade sector, which has 
been complaining of slow busi¬ 
ness for the last six months. 

While most Iraqis wilt drive 
a--:.:£S the Iraqi-Jordonian bor¬ 
ders choosing to plan for their 



JORDAN PHOSPHATE MINES 
CO., LTD 

INVITATION TO TENDER 

ESHID1YA PHOSPHATE MINE PROJECT 

This notice for specific goods follows the general procurement 
notice for this project which appeared in the United Nations 
Development Forum Issue 291. March 31. 1990. 

The Jordan Phosphate Mines Company has received a loan from 
the World Bank in various currencies equivalent to $31 million, 
and Intends to apply part ol the proceeds of (ho loan to eligible 
payments under the contracts for which this invitation to tender is 
issued. 

Tenders are Invited for Tender No. 5F/90 (2 hydraulic face 
shovels 0.0 cu.m, for Eshidiya Mine). 

Tender documents are available to eligible bidders at the 
address below and will be available from March 31,1990. On 
payment of JD150. which will be non-rehindebte, bids In sealed 
. envelopes shall be submitted to the address below not later lhan 
14.00 hours local on May 15, 1990. 

The Managing Director 

Jordan Phosphate Mlnaa Company 
P.O. Box 30, Amman, Jordan 
Tel. 9M141-7 , 

Telex 21229 FOSFAT JO. / Fax: 602200. 
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Minister Kabariti 

own stay in Jordan, others will 
make use of low-budget tours to 
be offered by Iraqi tour operators 
in co-operation with the Ministry 
of Tourism and Jordanian travel 
agencies. An Iraqi travel and avi¬ 
ation consultant is already in Jor¬ 
dan to discuss plans for such 
budget packages with local trav¬ 
el agencies. Mr Ahmad Al Aruji 
told The Star that while Iraqis 
prefer to travel to Europe, Iraqi 
foreign currency laws allows for 
$700 to be exported annually for 
travel purposes. "Tins amount is 
not enough for planning a Euro¬ 
pean vacation," he said. Jordan 
becomes an ideal alternative. A 
seven-day visit to Jordan, which 
includes two meals, stay in a 
five or four-star hotel, local 
transportations, tour guides and 
other advantages, will cost 
roughly 5400. Ten different 
packages arc being worked out 
between Mr AI Aruji and Jorda¬ 
nian tour operators, and these 
packages will be available from 
next May. 

No less lhan SI0 million are 
expected to be generated from 
such packages. But Iraqi tourists 
will spend an average of $200 
while staying in Jordan, bringing 
the expected figure to no less 
lhan $20 million. Add this to 
money being generated from 
other Arab tourists and the final 
figures will bring smiles to tour¬ 
ism people. 

A recently formed tourism pro¬ 


motion corporation brought to¬ 
gether public and private sector 
parlies involved directly in the 
tourism business. The corpora- 
lion will moke use of $ .5 mil¬ 
lion to be spent on promoting 
Jordan abroaa and improving in¬ 
frastructure in places of interest 
to tourists (sec The Star 15 
March). Mr Kabariti said he 
hopes to increase this figure to 
$800,000 by increasing his min¬ 
istry's' share in the budget to 
$200 000 . 

In atlditloxi to this, the govern¬ 
ment is seriously considering 
selling off government shores in 
tourisin-related businesses to the 
private sector. A committee was 
formed under the chairmanship 
of the Minister of Finance to 
study this project. A similar ap¬ 
proach is being considered by 
the Social Security Corp. (SSC) 
which is said to be considering a 
proposal for setting up a tourism 
company. 

Also, Mr Kabariti is pressing 
for adjusting the zoning of Aqa¬ 
ba from category A to category 
B or C, in order to allow foreign 
investors to benefit from lax hol¬ 


idays and other incentives of¬ 
fered in the investment encour¬ 
agement law. He said the law 
and its amendments arc now aL 
the Prime Ministry's Legislation 
Bureau and is expected to be re¬ 
ferred to the Lower House in its 
extraordinary session next 
month. 

Mr Kabariti said the Ministry 
has received at least 10 applica¬ 
tions to make tourism-related in¬ 
vestments in Aqaba's south 
beach among which is the build¬ 
ing of a tourist village. 

He said one of the reasons 
Aqaba is doing so well is the 
fact that Royal Jordanian's 
"monopoly” on flights to the port 
city has been broken. "Charters 
has enabled us to bring thou¬ 
sands of tourists directly into 
Aqaba,'" Mr Kabariti said. He 
said without charters tourism can 
never pick up, citing the success 
of the Egyptian experiment in 
this field. 

Currently, Aqaba is over¬ 
booked and tour operators are 
complaining that they cannot 
plan tours for the coming years 
unless more hotels are bunt. 


Foreign carriers demand 
reduction in handling fees 


AMMAN (Star) - A recent dis¬ 
pute between a number of for¬ 
eign airline companies and Roy¬ 
al Jordanian (RJ) over handling 
Tecs could be resolved soon, 
sources told The Star this week. 
For the past few months at least 
two foreign carriers have been 
negotiating with RJ over han¬ 
dling charges, which these air¬ 
lines say are too high. Sources 
said fees charged by RJ are dou¬ 
ble, and sometimes triple, those 
of neighbouring countries like 
Egypt and Syria. One airline has 
threatened to withdraw from Jor¬ 
dan if RJ docs not reduce its 
fees, estimated at $ 6000 per 
landing, or allow foreign earners 
lo do their own handling. 

Saudia, Saudi Airlines sources 
said, takes care of its own han¬ 
dling and other carriers have 
suggested that they do the same. 
One foreign carrier director said 
that declining business has 
sharply reduced the returns on 


the company's operation in Jor¬ 
dan and that if costs are not re¬ 
duced the carrier will risk incur¬ 
ring loses. He said one of the 
ways to reduce operational costs 
is to re-structure handling costs 
which are very high compared to 
fees charged in other countries 
of the region. 

Last year British Airways 
(BA) suspended its flights to and 
from Jordan and closed its offic¬ 
es in Amman. It has agreed with 
RJ to operate the _ Amman- 
London-Amman route jointly us¬ 
ing RJ aircraft. The reason for 
BA's withdrawal from Jordan 
was said to be economic. For¬ 
eign carriers sources told The 
Star that business travel had 
dropped considerably to Jordan 
during the last two years which 
reduced these carriers' incomes. 
Many companies have had to 
downgrade aircrafts operating on 
routes to Jordan while others 
have cut down on the number of 
flights to the country. 


advertisement 

Commodity Import Programme 
(CIP) 

Attention: Private Sector Importers 
and Local Banks 

Si?'! 10 "' n f0re| 8 n exchange Is available 


By Ahmad Shaker 

• A study is underway to 
unify sources for agricultu¬ 
ral credits. The aim of this 
study is to refer all debit 
owed by Jordan Agricultu¬ 
ral Organisation to the Agri¬ 
cultural Credit Corp, Ar¬ 
rangements will be made to 
transfer the responsibilities 
of overseeing agricultural 
projects financed by inter¬ 
nal and external loans to die 
Ministry of Agriculture. To¬ 
tal loans owed by the Or¬ 
ganisation and the Co¬ 
operative Bank are estimat¬ 
ed at JD 8 million. 

• The Government has ap¬ 
proved the 36th edition of 
Development Bonds total¬ 
ling JD 4 million lo cover 
the deficit in this year's bud¬ 
get. 

• The Government has ap¬ 
proved issuing a corporate 
bond to the Jordan Electrici¬ 
ty Authority (JEA) totalling 
JD 6 million. 

• The Cabinet has ap¬ 
proved a re-financing agree¬ 
ment between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Phosphate 
Mines Co. through a loan 
extended to Jordan by the 
Arab Fund for Economic 
and Social Development to 
finance some of the compa¬ 
ny's operations. The loan is 
estimated al 4.2 Kuwaiti di¬ 
nars. 

• An Egyptian delegation 
will visit Jordan soon alu* 
invitation of the Ministry ot 
Energy to discuss bilateral 
co-operation between iw- 1 
dan and Egypt in the nj® 
of oil exploration in 
Kingdom. 

• A $2.5 million contract 
was signed Tuesday be¬ 
tween the Ministry of' AgH’ 
culture and Hamilton Indus¬ 
tries for Laboraw? 
Casework. The conwfl. 
part of the larger Ntfjj 
Agricultural fiewtagS 
Project, which is fongjg 
the United States Agency 
for International Develop- 

"SSwjf; 
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lation in early 1991- <•-,/ 





Euro-dcposit rates: 

US DEM STG Yen SFR 

2 mo. 8. 1/4 7.13/1 6 15.31/32 7.12 9.15/16 

2 mo. 8.5/16 7.15/16 15.3/16 7.18 9.15/li 

3 mo. 8.3/8 8.1/16 15.1/4 7.38 9.15/16 

6 mo. 8.11/16 8.5/8 15.12/32 7.50 9.15/16 

lyear 8.13/16 8.13/16 15.1/2 7.60 9.15/16 

Interbank rates (Jordan): 

Saving accounts 7%. Call accounts 8%, 1 week 8.325%, 

1 month 8.825%, 2 months 9.0%, 3 months 9..25%, 1 year 
9.5%. Lending rate (AAA) 12%. 

Dollar: 

DMK SFR STG YEN CAN FFR 
LAST 1.7005/15 1.5020/27 1.6321/26 158.73/78 1.1667/72 5.7135/65 

Source: Amman Bank for Investment, Tel: 642701 
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REGULATION No. 67 of 1989, issued under paragraph D of Arti¬ 
cle 7 or ihe Housing Corporation Law No. 27 of 1968, defines the le¬ 
gal requirements lo participate in the Saving-for-Housing Scheme. 

According to the regulation, announcements for new participation 
should be made through the local media and to include: type of hous¬ 
ing, sale price, down payment (not less lhan 2% of the total price), 
monthly 'saving" payment and name of bank al which savings are to 
be deposited. 

Savers arc entitled to receive their housing units when they have 
paid at least 15% of the sale price. The Housing Corporation has six 
years to deliver the housing unit to the saver. If the Housing Corpora¬ 
tion fails to deliver the unit within the six-year period, and the saver 
deckles to terminate his participation, the Housing Corporation should 
pay him/her interest at the prevailing market rate. If the saver decides 
to co.itinue, interests should be added on to his/her accumulated sav¬ 
ings. 

The regulation stipulates that savers who fail lo pay monthly 
amounts for three consecutive months would have their participation 
terminated and their saving balance returned to them. 

Aitlclcl l of the regulation gives the Housing Corporation the dis¬ 
cretion to invest the funds in a "Special Snving Account" and develop 
them in a manner approved by the Corporation's board of directors. 

Regulation No, 67/1989 refers to die day on which tire down jwy- 
nicnt is paid as the first day of participation. Monthly pnymcnis should 
be made during the first half of the month, and to u "Special Saving 
Account" held by the Corporation at the bank. 
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• Industria De Maquinas Miruna LTDA, Sao Paulo 06700, 
Brazil 

Tel. 011-492-5844, Tlx. 011-72862IMGM 

* Manufacturer and exporter of graphic arts equipment 
since 1951. 

- Products include: Wire stitching machines for printing, 
bookbinding, packaging etc.; flat stitching wire for stitching 
cratch pads, notebooks, magazines etc. 


This free-of-charge service Is available to local and foreign business- 
® en ” 1° publish your commercial Interests In this corner please 
tear-off this box (do not photocopy) and send with details to: Econo¬ 
my Editor, On-Line, The Star, P.O. Box 9313, Ammsn-Jordsn. 



•Following are addresses of im- Doha 

® some Middle Eastern Director: Adel Ezzat 
might be interested Tel: 23507 
■n Jordanian made furniture: Tlx: 4440 AAB DH 
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Saudi Arabia 
Mesheal Establishment 

P.O. Box 4657 /•" 

'King Faisal St. 

Director: Ahmad Abdullah. Saleh 
AlAkeel .. 

Tel: 33681 i , ,• 

UAE ' ' ' 

' Director: A, Hamid Chaudry 
Tel: 41510 ; ; 

> Tlx: 2563 AwEIDHA AH • • 

For more information bn import -a 
m of furniture worldwide, please... 
Sitaot.the, JoriBin TM«/Wna r 

Kigali! 


Gold 

JD ; 

1kg 

8,500.000 1 

21 ct 

7.450 | 

18 ct 

Eng. pound 

6.350 

8g 

Rashad: 

62.000 

7g 

54.500 

24ct(swiss) 

9.500 

Silver 

lkg 

160.000 





Average exchange rates on 
in fils 

Sunday 2/4/1990 

Buy Sell 

u.ss 

669.2 

673.0 

£ 

1100.8 

1107.4 

DM 

394.7 

397.1 

SKr 

446.7 

449.4 

VW 

117.3 

118.0 

YEN 

(100) 

422.0 

424.5 

DFL 

350.5 

352.6 

SKR 

109.3 

110.0 

LIT 

(100) 

53.6 

53.9 

BLF 

OO) 

190.6 

191.7 



We should save 

ALTHOUGH the old gener¬ 
ation's advice to "Save As 
Your Earn (S.A.Y.E.)" was 
always an irritating advice 
to us, we feel Sony for not 
listening to such advice. His¬ 
tory tells us that two types 
of savings became known 
among Jordanian families: 
to (save for the unexpected) 
and to (save for upcoming 
events). The first type of 
savings was understood as 
future savings to be only 
used when necessary. Ac¬ 
cordingly, saving for the un¬ 
expected used to account for 
bad rimes. The second type 
of savings always took into 
consideration national, relig¬ 
ious, seasonal cyclical, and 
social events. Accordingly, 
saving for the expected used 
to account for good limes or 
programmed events. 

Unfortunately, our young 
generation ignored all types 
of savings when the oil 
boom gave them high earn¬ 
ings. A Star random survey 
showed seven out of ten 
. who felt sorry For not sating 
while they were earning. 
Five out of (hose ten used to 
be employed; but now they 
areaserigusTamiiy liability. 

: The other three, those who 
were not sorry yet, believed 
their cars, houses and unnec¬ 
essary household goods, are 
worth something If liquidat¬ 
ed. ; Yet, if What, they claim 
they hhve got is liquidated, 



Contracts and Contacts 

• Arab Potash Co., 33/90, shuttle mobile crane, JD 15,1/5/90; 
24/90, Uranus plates and pipes, JD IS, 2S/4/9D; 25/90, Carbon 
steel plates and bars, JD 10,28/4/90. 

• Civil Consumer Corp., 98/90 • 220/90 (23 tenders), consu¬ 
mer goods, JD 5, • between 14/4 and 21/4/90. 

• University of Science and Technology, 12/90, glassware and 
chemicals for the College of Pharmacy, JD 10, 6/5/90; 13/90, 
laboratory sets, JD 15, 6/5/90; 14/90, mlcroproccsscd laborato¬ 
ry sets, JD 15, 13/5/90; 15/90, equipment for the College of 
Dentistry, JD 20,13/5/90. 

• General Supplies Dept, 3/90,39/90,40/90,44/90,47/90. 48/ 

90,50/90 and 52/90. Various supplies April 1990. 

• Jordan Electricity Authority, 7/90,steeljolnts, JD 10,11/4/ 

90. 

• University or Y&rmnuk, Lll/90, cardboard and supplies 
for the University's press, JD 5,14/4/90. 

• Armed Forces/ Tenders Committee, dry broad beans, JD 5, 
1/4/90. 

• Armed Forces/ Tenders Committee, Iron, wood, corrugat¬ 
ed Iron, wires and empty sand bags, JD 10, V7/4/9D. 

9 Armed Forces/DIredorate of Koyul Medical Services, 1 
pharmaceutical chemicals, JD 10,3/5/90. 

• UNRWA in Shmuisunl/Kng. Dlv., 10/90, building u health 
training center ut Wadi Ks-Seer's Center, JD 5,15/4/1990. 

• Ministry of Water and Irrigation, L 8/90, well pipes, JD 
50; L 9/90 well drilling treatment materials, JD 15,14/4/90. 

• Irbld District Electricity Co., 2/90, digging works, JD 5,5/4/ 
1990. 

• Ministry of Supply, 4/90, transporting 52,000 tons of maize 
and sorghum from American ports to the port of Aqnba, 12/4 1 
90, (nsteud of 29/3/1990. 

This service Is free-of-chorgc.To publish your tenders In this corner 
please tear-off this hex (do not photocopy) and send with tender, 
auction, public sale, gurugc side, huxaur sale, etc., details to; Kcono- 
my Editor, On-Line, The Star, P.O. Dux 9313, Amman-Jordun. 




Fine Hygcnic Paper Co. ltd. 

Location: Amman Industrial Estate/Sahab 
Starting Production Date: Mid of 1976 
Invested Capital: JD 3.5 million 
No. of workers: 260 workers 

Type of Production: 

- Baby diapers 

- Ladies sanitary towels 

- Hygenic paper products 

- Telex Carbonless paper rolls 
• Cash register paper rolls 

- Quail lex photocopy paper 

- ABC priming and writing paper 

Fine Hygenic Paper Co. Ltd. introduced recently its new 
low-priced product line of hygenic paper products, ladies sani¬ 
tary towels and baby diapers under the trade names (Smile and 
Lido). This is in addition to Fine's well established brand 
names like FINE, BABY FINE, CINDERELLA, and the high- 
tech new sanitary towels (LADY FINE) 

Production covers the local market in addition lo exporting 
about 90% to the United Arab Emirates, Iraq and Syria. 

The company hopes to expand its exports to Turkey, Cyprus 
and Greece. 

Fine Hygenic Paper Co. Ltd. 

P.O. Box: (154) Amman 
Tel: 722251 
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Arab Build 90 

THE SIXTH Middle Hast Building Interiors and Maintenance 
Show (ARAB BUILD 90} is scheduled at the Exhibition Center In 


BN, Fri*. 973242381v. 1 ^ 

Products on display:. Building material? and copsdruedon equip¬ 
ment; Operations fcnd maintenance; and interiors. > ; 

The Middle East Risk Control Show, &n entirely separate exhib¬ 
it, Will be rtimiing alongside Arab Build 90. .j 
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Vicious campaign 


THE VICIOUS campaign of distortion currently waged against Iraq by 
Britain, the United States and Israel, will have to be addressed at the 
highest Arab level. The timing of such a campaign can only lead us to 
conclude that it is only a prelude to a premeditated aggression on Iraq 
possibly to be carried out by Israel. 

The events of the last few days and weeks present a chilling reminder 
of Israel's criminal raid on Iraq in 1981, when Israeli jets pounded nucle¬ 
ar installations near Baghdad. It is now confirmed that Israel's raid was 
aided in a number of ways by certain Western countries. 

The question to ask is why now and why Iraq? The events leading; to 
this week's climax of direct Iraqi promise of a scorching retaliation 
against any Israeli aggression, can only be seen as a stage in a heighten¬ 
ing tension in the region aiming at paving the way for a "justifiable re¬ 
sponse to Arab threats." 

This has always been the strategy of Israel and a number of "unfriend¬ 
ly 11 governments which seek to keep the Arab countries dependent, inse- 


bloody war with its neighbour Iran - a war which would have been con¬ 
tained if it was not for those who eagerly fanned its fires. Iraq, under 
President Saddam Hussain, has stood against aU attempts to weaken Its 
will even in the darkest of moments and lias unilaterally developed ad¬ 
vanced military hardware which has made It a formidable regional pow¬ 
er. 

It is quite ironic that just when Israel, with British and American help, 
was pointing to Iraq's growing dangers to its "stability and existence , 
that a number of incidents were "exposed" to implicate Iraq in military 
nuclear industries. The purpose of this vicious campaign, coming direct¬ 
ly after the Bazoft affair, is becoming more than obvious. Iraq stands to 
become a victim of planned aggression that aims at infiltrating its politi¬ 
cal, economic and military will. 

Wc are reminded of the fuss over the Rabta plant in the Libyan desert 
and of the uproar in Israeli and American political circles cverytime a 
mention is made of an Arab country developing advanced technology or 
applying to purchase modern weapons. 

ft is absolutely absurd to (relieve that technological advancements can 
remain a monopoly of an elite group of slates. U is even more ridiculous 
to llirnk that one state can act as a custodian of other nations trying to de¬ 
velop their own technological capabilities. The issue at hand is not that 
of possessing nuclear weaponry or not. Any independent country must 
have the right to defend itself against possible enemies. In recent years, 
we have seen Israel not only as a usurper of Palestinian land and rights, 
but as an extension of archaic imperialistic dogma. From the raid on Iraq, 
and on PLO's headquarters in Tunis, the launching of spy satellites, the 
continuous bragging about a "Greater Israel” extending From the Nile to 
the Euphrates, and the violation of Lebanese sovereignty to the military 
and technological build up aiming at infiltrating the Arab Order, Israel 
emerges not as a victim of Arab hostility, but as an aggressor which must 
be dealt with and confronted. 

Israel will have to understand that the past tactics of intimidating the 
Arabs will not work anymore. Iraq is truly capable of retaliating against 
any Israeli threat. As to the current Israeli theatrics of distributing gas 
masks and pleading with world opinion to save the Jewish state from 
Arab vengeance, wc can perhaps remind the conspirators that President 
Hussain has shown that he will not tolerate threats to his country's na¬ 
tional security and that those who dare to try may have to face more than 
a barrage of denunciations and condemnations. 


Postscript 


by Osama El-Sherif 


Alternative to voidness 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 



Peace of the powerful 


To the editor 


I am an Arab citizen who believes that wars and violence are anachronistic and uncivil¬ 
ised ways of settling conflicts between nations. I cannot deny, however, that I was 
strongly alleviated to hear Iraqi President Saddam Hussain telling the whole world that 
Iraq has both the means and the will of protecting itself against any aggression This 
was a tone that we in the Arab world have long missed and waited to hear 
There is a great difference between opting for peace and accepting intimidation and 
surrender. Only strong nations can have peace; countries with no power to defend 
themselves can rally watch their rights being violated and do nothing, except hiding be¬ 
hind the cnes for peace * 6 

Only after we build up a military power equal to that of our enemy can our calls for 
peace be seriously and willingly taken. Until then we will continue to play the gamo ac¬ 
cording to the rules of our enemy and will have no say on either war or peace. 

Fadi Hussein 
Amman - 


IT LOOKS as if Shimon Peres has finally 
succeeded in negotiating his way into 
forming a Labour-led government which 
will enjoy a 61 to 62 majority in the 120- 
meniber Israeli Knesset. If unreliable 
news reports are to be trusted, then the 
Labour Party leader will announce his 
new government today, Thursday, and 
will call for a special session of Israeli 
parliament sometime in the coming few 
days. 

The alleged success of Peres will be 
considered by Washington and some Arab 
and western capitals as a modest triumph 
for the now-stalled peace process. Peres is 
considered to be the leader who will send 
his delegation for a face to face talks with 
a Palestinian delegation in Cairo as pro¬ 
posed by US Secretary of State Mr James 
Baker. If this historic encounter ever takes 
place, then the optimists believe the road 
to direct negotiations on the future of the 
occupied Palestinian territories wifi be 
open - to a certain extent. 

But we should not rejoice, not just yet. 
The Israeli political system has proved to 
be both fragile and cumbersome. Delicate 
and tiring negotiations between Peres and 
various minority parties in the Knesset 
have depended much on offering compro¬ 
mises and signing secret deals. The fate of 
the new government, if it survives the 
waveshocks, will greatly depend on Mr 
Peres' ability to walk tightropes and con¬ 
duct himself in a manner acceptable to his 
suspicious partners. The ghost of Israel's 
complicated political structure will contin¬ 
ue to haunt the new government and its 
leader and will take more than just 62 
votes to keep Mr Peres afloat. 

The task expected of the Labour-led 
government is a one fraught with obsta¬ 
cles and major challenges which have to 
do wuh the mentality of the Israeli public 
and the sincerity of Israel's political lead¬ 
ers. The most we as Arabs can do at this 
stage is to hope for the best; not much for 
a nauon that is facing the most serious 
challenges to its very existence. 

But we also should expect the worse. 
What if the new Israeli government is 


bom lame, ineffective and impotent? 
What if Peres fails to take serious ami 
honest steps towards resolving the Pales- 
tinian-Israeli conflict in a manner [hi 
leads to just and honourable peace that u 
all want? And what if this government 
collapses few weeks or months after it be¬ 
gins to reconcile Palestinian demands in 
the occupied territories? 

The most worrying factor in the present 
status quo is the fact the Arabs have liuk 
if no alternatives to what the Americans 
are offering. We have seen the reaction cf 
the US Congress to the issue of Jerusalem 
and the settlements in the West Bank and 
Gaza. Also, we have witnessed the cam¬ 
paign of slander launched against Iraq 
which has created tension and has blown 
away the modest hopes of a constructive 
dialogue taking place between the Ante 
and the United States over future relations 
and mutual interests in the wake of ih- 
fundamental changes that swept the wj® 
in the past year or so. We have failed b 
pul a stop, even a temporary one, to w 
thousands of Jewish immigrant no* 
pouring into Israel and the occupied WJ' 
tories. So where does all of this 
Wc lack an agenda, a strategy wro® 
takes into consideration various vamu 
in a quickly-changing region. Now we 
living day by day the iabourious 
of an Israeli leader to form a g° ve ™^ 
said to carry within it the seeds of 
in the area. But other than that our pw 
ets are void of alternative hopes aiw 
lions. Israel understands these 
and will make sure to use them Wy. 
teiest whether we go into direct ra#** 
lions with it or not. •'. ": 'a 

The crises over Iraq's military, 
ties could be banked to pur » 

Arab countries rally to the.SpfW^ 
Iraq's legitimate needs and righlf./g # 
we prefer military confront^ 
peaceful negotiations, but 
alternative to the depressing 
ation, and to Israel's increasmg.W'^ 
being waved is like a 
unaired room. „ y 
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By Antony G. Marcil 


in New York, USA 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS after Rachel Carson 
sounded the early alarm in her book “Silent Spring" 
about the environmental damage caused by the misuse of 

such chemicals as DDT, Du Pont chairman Edgar Vfoolard 
underlined the new spirit of environmental activism in the cor¬ 
porate world. 

“In future,” \foolard told the American Chamber of Com¬ 
merce in a landmark London speech in May BSQ, “we (industry). 
will have to be seen as all one color. And that color had better 
be green.” 

No words have better illustrated the turnaround in corporate 
thinking from resisting to joining the movement,to protect the 
environment from industrial pollution. Skeptics cannot be 
blamed for wondering whether this is fashionable posturing dr 
whether it truly represents a significant andlong-term industry 
attitude. . . 

' But to those who know Du Pont and compares like it, that 
speech was not anisolated grab for enykonmeittel headlinea.The 
• wood's leading produced of 

;Pont took the initiative in 1986 by announcing itssupportofa 
phased reduction of CFC tisfc and production. 

C(»tinutf<m next page 


































































T\ t • that legislation and regulations that re- the system and flag reports or look 

Board rooms going green S&’SSSSS: 

Continued from previous page companies often hired a contractor to "There is a growing recognition that seif-policing, allows line managers to 

Neither other producers nor many haul the waste to a landfill, many of traditional approaches—which stress determine how to accomplish goals and 
users were very happy with the deci- which have now been declared Super- treatment and disposal after pollution involves corporate management only 
8km. But it helped turn the tide. A year fund sites (read: super-expensive to has been generated—have not ade- when exceptions occur, 
later the European Community and 24 clean up). Some loss prevention projects quately dealt with existing environmen- Dow Chemical’s Waste Reduction 
other countries had signed the Montreal —e,g., electrostatic precipitators that tal problems,’ ’ said US Environmental Always Rays and Minnesota-based 3M'g 
Protocol calling for a reduction in CFC capture kiln dust, and floating roofe on Protection Administrator William K. Pollution Prevention Pays-bothhi 
production. Two years after that, the In- petroleum distillate storage tanks—help Reilly in testifying to the House Sub- successful, award-winning programs- 
dustry Cooperative for Ozone Layer protect the environment while also committee on Transportation and depend not only upon line management 
Protection (ICOLP) was incorporated as preventing saleable product from escap- Hazardous Materials last year. ‘ ‘Nor will but on every production worker. Cor- 
a voluntary association of producers and ing into the atmosphere. they deal with emerging problems such porate management alone could not 

users of CFCs. Recycling programs can also be as global warming, acid rain and make either program the success it is, 

Joined by governments and national moneymakers. The Reynolds Company stratospheric ozone depletion.” A few years ago, environmental 

and international organizations, recycles aluminum cans at an 80 percent Fortunately, the private sector in free- groups with ties to the corporate wild 
ICOLP's purpose, according to its energy savings over aluminum smelted market economies has not limited itself were, in a sense, pariahs. It was coo- 
bylaws, is to exchange information on from bauxite ore. Through a series of to doing only what command-and- sidered heresy to work with industry, 
and encourage prompt adoption of disposal and treatment programs, plus control regulations require. They have Now it’s seen as both acceptable and 
reliable, tcndcologically and environmen- recycling and re-use efforts, the begun to take initiatives of their own, essential, 
tally acceptable and efficient CFC alter- automotive division of Allied-Signal (a and have learned from the massive Despite a growing commitment, 
natives. Incorporated in January 1990, diversified manufacturing company bas- retrofitting expenditures of the 1970s however, industry and the rest of the 
ICOLP already boasts almost 20 mem- ed in New Jersey) reduced its hazardous and early 1980s that production facili- world face increasingly tough eit¬ 
her companies in the Americas and waste generation from 536 tons in 1984 ties can be both cost-efficient and vironmental problems. One that has yet 


Europe. 

This is one of the more tangible 
results of an awakening by big business, 
in the Americas and indeed throughout 
the industrial world, to the importance 
of environmentalism. It has become a 
matter both of good public relations and 
good business. 

Japanese companies were among the 
first to experience the high cost of inade¬ 
quate environmental protection mea¬ 
sures. Since the infamous Minamata 
disease incident in the mid-1960s— 
caused by mercury contamination of 
coastal fish and seafood, which ted to 
serious brain damage and deformities in 
both adults and children—Japanese cor¬ 
porate polluters have been subjected to 
humiliation at public stockholder 
meetings and forced into generous com¬ 
pensation plans. 

In country after country, regulatory 
requirements have become stricter in 
response to awakening sensitivity by 
consumers, shareholders, the press and 
the general public. Simultaneously, the 
corporate "ostrich mentality” has 
lessened. 
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Corporate concern: 
Dow Chemical and 
others are finding 
ways to profit from 
pollution control. 



to be adequately addressed is ground¬ 
water contamination. Although the pro¬ 
blem was identified and studied as mud) 
as 30 to 40 years ago, much remains to 
be done. j 

In earlier days, everyone from! 
gasoline station owners to major cor¬ 
porations put storage tanks underground j 
to save space and to protect tank! 
temperatures from rapid fluctuation. Ex-: 
plosive chemicals, for example, were i 
thought to pose less of a danger when | 
fstored underground. More and more 
firms are now realizing that the leakage 
which occurs when steel tanks begin to 
rust is more serious than any of tie 
original considerations. The corporate 
answer so far has been to move away; 
from underground storage. In some 
cases concrete or plastic-lined tanks are, 
being built, with drainage systems, 
established beneath the tanks to capture 
any leakage and take it to wastewater, 
treatment plants. | 

But for countless individually owi^j 
gas stations across the US and etee-, 
where, it’s not that simple. The cost, 
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Dow Chemical Company now heat their bons imposed on US companies by the Thev created nr I* me steps .. . j 

Site E^nmentolProtection Agency in the Se areas suiro^nlh^nf nf Mm iff*#* 


own hazardous waste, usually at the site Environmental Protection Agency in the in the areas surroSvf 
where it is generated. In the old davs. 19710s. Thpsp SLi__ UI T 0l f n(bl1 ? a number 


All forms of pollution rep 
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Antony G. Maicil is president and chief 
executive officer of the Vforld Environment 
Ceiiter in New Ybrk. 


Frontier Thinkin 


Where the name gat its start 
' sense got its start the end of March at, 
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For example when Monsanto n?ri -ST® 8 ^ mte p te environmen- waste and prevent pollutipn^w^ 

Richard Mahoney received the renmt int0 raana gement cians become aware; at 

that his oompany had released 20 million P a tois at aPkvels and those for which wffl start to set policy that atw^, 
pounds of toxic emissions in 1987 h. JI l ^ n 22!* a i , actlvlt ‘ es remain the motivates ail individuals 


For their part, high-ranking US gov- 

ornnient officials are te3to accent : ■ 
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By Heinz Ruhnau 

in Frankfurt, W. Germany 

; ENVIRONMENTAL POLLUTION is 
[ J°tWng new. In ancient times the 
Romans cut down huge forests around 
the Mediterranean in order to build their 
ships. Tbday, 2,000 years later, the 

results are still visible. 

In the Middle Ages there were dead 
nvers and forests, destroyed by the 
moos of primitive foundries. The in¬ 
dustry[revolution has multiplied man’s 
capabilities, including the ability to 
ti? on Bis environment. By the end of 
we 20 th century local damage has 
uscome a global threat. 

At the same time that our national 
^nomies have become increasingly in- 
rtwined, we are also becoming more 
, m ? rc dependent on each other in 
Jdu C ?! terms. Nitrogen oxide and 
pnur dioxide in the air do not stop at 
.^■n° r do heavy metals in our 
Jr 8 ’. Those who do not consider the 
logical consequences of their actions 
. Uvm R on credit. Tbday, nobody can 
our common responsibility—no 
PhS? • no “^dual and no business 

J 11 , it is. the econony that 
^eoffirewhen the^oun- 
eno! ^ 8tern wtorld discuss,the 

'vESpnt.-; Again and again the 
• ys ^ f principle : is. brpiight ujp: 

is cHairpah Pf theboaiS of k, 

£?Pted 6pntrema& pibared 
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Whoever pollutes the environment is 
responsible for repairing the damage. In 
most cases we overlook the fact that 
business enterprises are indeed multi¬ 
ple sources of environmental damage, 
but not the primary cause. By asking for 
specific products and services, all of us 
are in fact the true cause. 

Thus we must all share in paying for 
the protection of the environment and 
for repairing the damage already done. 
To some extent the state will act as a 
distributor. In that case the bill will come 
in the form of taxes. But as a rule we will 
all have to pay for a healthier environ¬ 
ment, over and above the price for 
goods and services. 

For example, in the Federal Republic 
of Germany leaky sewers are causing 
the seepage of several million cubic 
meters of waste water into the ground 
each year. In the long run, this en¬ 
dangers the drinking water. In coining 
years nearly the entire system will have 
to be rebuilt. The estimated cost: 10 
billion marks (US$6 billion). Private 


households as well as industrial con¬ 
sumers will ultimately have to foot the 
bill, over and above the price of water. 

The clearing of old garbage dumps, 
the purification of air and water, the 
long-term replacement of fossil energy 
sources—all this will cost thousands of 
biions of dollars worldwide in the years 
to come. Only the modem industrial 
society with its enormous revenues will 
be in the position to raise these monies 
and produce the technological means 
that can lead to a future worth living. 

It will require great effort to raise 
these monies. For those of us who live 
in the industrialized nations it will be 
very difficult. But developing countries 
and those on the threshhold will have 
even greater problems, as they are suf¬ 
fering from an undiminished increase in 
population. It is therefore all the more 
important that we manage our 
“ecopolicy” conscientiously. 

We must employ our scarce capital 
resources in such a way as to achieve the 
greatest possible positive results. Com¬ 
mon sense dictates tliis. Moreover, it is 
our moral obligation. Money spent for 
the wrong purposes will at best be lack¬ 
ing where it is sorely needed. At worst 
we would inflict additional damage. 

In the field of aviation, for example, 
some scientists are fearful that airplane 
vapor trails could contribute to a 
worsening nf the greenhouse effect. 
However, data on the frequency of vapor 
trails and their effect on radiation are not 
available. How shall we conduct 
ourselves under these circumstances? 
In the worst case we would have to 
reduce our altitude to prevent the for¬ 
mation of additional clouds. At the pre¬ 
sent state of technology air traffic would 
be strangulated for lack of space. Yet 
another factor is even more disturbing— 
we would use between 8 to 10 per¬ 
cent more fuel. With that, all our hard- 
earned savings in recent years would 
be lost. 

There are many situations such as 
these. Therefore, our strategy must be 
to measure, to analyze and to act— 
exactly in that order. The debate on the 
environment must be stripped of its 
emotional elements. Moral indignation 
and the pressures of daily politics must 
not become the yardstick for our ac¬ 
tions. The realization that much must be 
done should not tempt us to resort to 
the pork-barrel principle, doing a little 
here, a little there, while ultimately 
achieving nothing.* 
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Where business fell down 

After 5 years, Bhopal victims await compensation 


ByArunChacko 

in New Delhi, India 

SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD Sunil Kumar 
was 12 when he was orphaned that fatal 
morning in early December 1984. Col¬ 
orless methyl isocyamate (MIC) floated 
into his family's Bhopal slum home from 
the nearby Union Carbide factory. He 
lost seven family members in all; he, a 
sister and a brother survived. 

On the fifth anniversary of the horren¬ 
dous Bhopal gas tragedy—which by of- 
iicial count has so far caused the deaths 
in'3,598 people, not to mention tens of 

. a .run Chacko is The WorldPaper associate 
for South Asia. 


thousands permanently disabled—Sunil 
Kumar led a rally of “Children against 
Carbide.” They demanded immediate 
payment of compensation, including ac¬ 
crued interest, to the survivors and the 
injured. Some 300 were detained for 
trying to seize the Carbide plant. 

Five years after the tragedy and de¬ 
spite a growing sensitivity among 
businesses to environmental ills, full 
compensation for the victims in one of 
the world's worst industrial pollution ac¬ 
cidents is still far away. So far the Indian 
government has made a total relief pay¬ 
ment of US$600 to each of the next of 
kin of about 3,200 of the deceased. 

The new government of Prime Minis¬ 
ter V. P. Singh announced March 5 it will 
pay an equivalent of $220 million over the 


Checkups-llttle cash—for survivors. 

next three years to about 500,000 resi¬ 
dents of the 36 municipal wards affected 
by the toxic gas leak. That amounts to 
about $12 per month per person. 

The change in government in Delhi in 
December has contributed to the delay 
in releasing funds. The new govern¬ 
ment's announcement of the three-year 
payment came after a government allied 
to it was installed in Madhya Pradesh, 
where Bhopal is located. The state 
government will distribute the funds. 

The former Congress Party govern¬ 
ment of Rajiv Gandhi had come to a con¬ 
troversial understanding on compensa¬ 
tion a year ago after several years of hag¬ 
gling, deceit and evasion of responsibili¬ 
ty, not to mention complex and bloody- 
minded litigation on all sides. 

India’s Supreme Court ordered on 
February 14,1989 a final settlement of 
$470 million, to be paid jointly by the 
Union Carbide Corporation and the 
government of India. 

The price was cheap for such a catas¬ 
trophe. The Indian government had in¬ 
itially sued the company for $3.3 billion. 
The court order caused the company's 
share prices to jump $2. 

The compensation money was im¬ 
mediately made available to the Indian 
government. A year later that money 
had still not reached the hapless victims. 

Of the living dead-those debilitated 
for life by the disaster—only about half 
have received a paltry $100 in assistance. 

One of these, Syed Mansur Ali, an 
auto rickshaw driver, is now unable to 
look after his wife and children. Amima 
Bai, a widow with four children, took a 
hefty loan in anticipation of substantial 
compensation, which has yet to arrive. 
Now, unable to work for health reasons, 
she cannot repay the loan. 

Of all the cases of corporate insen¬ 
sitivity to victims of industrial accidents, 
Union Carbide’s actions rank at the top. 
Coupled with the incompetence of the 
Indian government, they have made a 
tragic situation even worse. 

Survivors remain skeptical. Asked 
about the compensation, a quickly 
matured Sunil Kumar shrugged his 
shoulders. Who knows? he said. Let us 
see when the money comes. ♦ 
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Global greening 


Here a little, there a little 

AT THE TIME of the 1972 UN 
Conference on the Human En¬ 
vironment in Stockholm, only 26 

countries in the world had ■ 

environmental protection agen¬ 
cies. Tbn years later, that figure 
rose to about 144. Tbday, 150 to 
160 countries have established 
agencies to handle environmental 
concerns and regulations. Anda 
20th anniversary conference¬ 
being called “Stockholm H’-is 
scheduled to take place in Sao 
Phulo, Brazil in June 1992. 

While the US and its EPA may 
have started the ball of environ¬ 
mental accountability rolling, the 
surge in governmental and pri¬ 
vate-sector interest in sound en¬ 
vironmental management prac¬ 
tices is going on globally. In cer¬ 
tain instances, such as lead ex¬ 
posure, New Zealand and other 
countries have surpassed the US 
in the strictness and broad reach 
of their regulations and controls. 

In other areas: 

• Hungary and surrounding 
countries have expressed close 
interest in the Regional Environ¬ 
ment Center, a nongovernmental, 
non-advocacy organization sched¬ 
uled to open later this summer in 
Budapest. The center, whose for¬ 
mation is due to the positive re¬ 
sponse of US President Georye 
Bush to local pressures, will pro¬ 
vide a place for dialogue and the 
exchange of waste minimization 
and pollution prevention technol¬ 
ogy between government and in¬ 
dustry. The US has pledged 
US$5 million in support for the 
center, and the Hungarian govern¬ 
ment has also announced financial 
aid. 

• In 1977 The Vforld Environ¬ 
ment Center (WEC) founded tte 
International Envirenment^nia 
a program that brings environ- . 
ment minister and senior tor* , 
porate environmental office^. , 
together for off-the-recqrid^'; 
sions of current and future Sn- ; 
vfronmeritalissu^/.5to : Wto: j 
■ itial- J3 companies,;, ttje .Eof? W 
day numbers 56 : m^tih^ionai j 
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U.S. EX-PRESIDENTS 


By Hodding Carter 

in Washington DC, USA 


T HE US CONSTITUTION is 
not kind to former presidents. 
Neither are the nation's 
political parties. 

That helps explain wliy ex¬ 
presidents have historically 
been wasted assets, men of 
experience and, at least occasionally, 
talent forced by the peculiarities of the 
US system out of all but the most 
ceremonial forms of political life. 

Ibday, thanks to good fortune and lon¬ 
gevity, the United States has wliat might 
be considered an embarrassment of 
riches when it comes to these somewhat 
problematic public figures. Their be¬ 
havior out of office is a study in contrasts. 
It is also distinctively different from the 
way many of their predecessors behaved. 

Not that all of them went quietly into 
the shadowed wings. One, John Quincy 
Adams, died while serving in the House 
of Representatives. Several, including 
Theodore Roosevelt, heard what they 
thought was the voice of the people and 
decided to run again. None succeeded. 
William Howard Taft, not an outstanding 
president, became a credible chief 
justice of the Supreme Court after be¬ 
ing beaten for re-election by Woodrow 
Wilson in 1912. 

But most of those who did not die in 
office, a rather large number in itself 
(eight), retired or were retired by the 
voters to relative obscurity. Ours is not 
a parliamentary system, so there is no 
guaranteed place in the opposition's 
ranks for a fallen president. Even in the 
days when political parties meant more 
than they do today, a beaten president 
was about a 9 popular at a party conven¬ 
tion as the proverbial bastard son at the 
wedding feast. The handful who left of¬ 
fice voluntarily and on their feet, men 
such as Dwight D. Eisenhower, usually 
retained tremendous public stature, but 
even they were most often used by their 
successors and their parties in ritual 
rather than meaningful ways. 

Which brings us back to 1990, a year in 
which there are four living ex-presidents. 
None has permanently vanished. All, in 
fact, are quite visible. And while four is 
not a record—for a brief period in Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln’s first administration there 
were five—it is the most in this century. 

One of these four, Richard Nixon, quit 
in disgrace one jump ahead of impeach¬ 
ment and probable conviction. Two 
others, Gerald Ford and Jimmy Carter, 

Hodding Carter, a former State Depart¬ 
ment spokesmen in the Carter administra¬ 
tion, is a WorldFhptr associate editor. 


were defeated after one term or less—in 
Ford's case, after serving the remaining 
two years of Nixon’s term—and left 
behind a capital city which thought little 
of their stewardship. The most recent, 
and oldest, Ronald Reagan, was the first 
two-term president since Eisenhower 
and was a popular man within his party 
and across the country when he stepped 
down on January 20,1989. 

The four almost literally have nothing 
in common but their former office. Their 
presidencies differed markedly, and 
their lives as ex-presidents have been 
equally dissimilar. Some have gone look¬ 
ing, openly and unashamedly, for top- 
doliar payoffs for their prominence. One 
has pursued a series of public service 
goals. One has sought public rehabilita¬ 
tion with single-minded, and increasing¬ 
ly successful, intensity. 

(None, incidentally, had to fear penury 
when he left office. Ihx funds last year 
underwrote US$15 million for the ex- 
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Reagan at the podium. 


presidents’ pensions and other benefits, 
the cost of their staffs and the Secret 
Service protection established by Con¬ 
gress. Another $14 million in public 
funds was spent on their three presiden¬ 
tial libraries, plus the seven already ex¬ 
isting, a figure which will rise when the 
Reagan library opens next year. Those 
libraries also provide them with office 
space and staff support.) 

It is too early to assess fully the kind 
of public role Ronald Reagan will play. 
But since at age 79 there is at least ac¬ 
tuarial reason to believe he will not be 
active much longer, what we see today 
is probably what we will get. And what 
we see is a man cashing in on his former 
office, not merely in the traditional ways, 
such as presidential memoirs, but in 
show business ways as well. Last year 
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he in effect sold his former office to a 
Japanese conglomerate for $2 million, 
making a highly publicized trip to Japan 
in which the heavy lifting consisted sole¬ 
ly of making one speech and a few 
occasional remarks. He gave a one-hour 
talk to a fast-food chain's corporate 
meeting for $60,000 not long ago and 
his agents have let the world know there 
is more where that came from. As he 
told a recent interviewer, he is enjoying 
his return to the “mashed potato cir¬ 
cuit,* ’ that round of public lectures which 
helped launch his political career three 
decades ago. In all fairness, he has also 
given televised appeals for support of 
at least two non-controversial causes, 


but that has been the extent of his 
involvement. 

Richard Nixon, who was forced out of 
office by the Watergate scandal 16 years 
ago, has re-emerged in a big way. By dint 
of his impressive will, a prodigious out¬ 
put of books and articles and his un¬ 
diminished standing in some quartere as 
a foreign policy expert, Nixon has come 
back onstage with a vengeance, so pro¬ 
claimed by magazine covers and talk 
show appearances. He has been sent by 
Presidents Bush and Reagan on delicate 
foreign missions, the last as pathfinder 
to China for the White House after the 
brutal crackdown in that country last 
summer. His phone is almost as busy as 
that of his former secretary of state, 
Henry Kissinger, and those lie advises 
range from presidents to CEOs. Unlike 



the other three, Nixon does not take 
speaking fees and has given up Secret 
Service protection, but he maintains an 
impressively active personal staff. 

The man who succeeded him, Gerald 
Ford, has followed a different road. 
While he has used his presidential 
library at Grand Rapids, Michigan, for 
conferences on major world issues and 
has served on joint commissions study¬ 
ing problems of the presidency and 
other matters with former President 
Jimmy Carter, he has also happily en¬ 
joyed the good life since leaving office in 
Wl. Few celebrity golf tournaments are 
played without his presence and he has 
joined six corporate boards, becoming 
a wealthy man for the first time after a 
life spent in public service. Former 
President Ford, like Reagan and Nixon 
(in recent years), has been regularly 
consulted by his Republican successors 
and occasionally used as a political 
surrogate. 

For Jimmy Carter, the penalty for 
defeat was eight years in a political deep 
freeze. He was finally publicly reunited 
with his own party at the 1988 Demo¬ 
cratic Convention in Atlanta, where he 
was warmly applauded hefore and after 
a convention speech. He was never con¬ 
sulted by President Reagan, the man 
who beat him, primarily because of his 
political value to the GOP as the symbol 
and alleged architect of the “bad old 
days.' ’ As such, Carter is today's version 
of the Democrats' longtime demoniza- 
tion of former President Herbert 
Hoover as the proximate cause of the 
Great Depression. 

Like Hoover, also an engineer, he has 
refused to play dead. Like Hoover, he 
has plowed ahead with work that mat¬ 
ters to him, and what matters to him are 
projects which benefit the less fortunate 
at home and abroad. Mostly without 
publicity, he has given time and personal 
involvement to 1 ‘Habitat for Humanity,’ * 
an organization that builds housing for 
the poor. He has been a high-profile 
observer in elections in Panama and 
Nicaragua. He has mediated conflicts in 
the Middle East and focused attention 
on Third W)rld problems. His consum¬ 
ing interest in human rights is mirrored 
in conferences and projects sponsored 
by the Carter Library, as well as a ma¬ 
jor human rights award given annually in 
bis name. 

What unites all four ex-presidents is 
their shared exclusion from a formal 
governmental role and their unanimous 
agreement that there should be none. 
Their consensus is not necessarily valid, 
given the perspectives they could offer 
from a more formal platform. White 
House experience is a rare commodity. 
It would be useful to the Republic if it 
were regularly available in a public forum. 

Interestingly enough, however, a deci¬ 
sion in 19631^ the US Senate to allow 
former presidents the privilege of 
speaking from the Senate floor has been 
ignored. For the foreseeable future, ex¬ 
presidents will continue to be free¬ 
lancers at large.*. 



The long and the 
short terms 

■ Retard M. Nixon 1969-74 
Gerald R. Ford 1974-77 
, James E. Carter 1977-81 
; Ronald W. Reagan 1981-89 
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STAYING AUVE 


The living isn’t easy 
for East bloc ex-leaders 

Ousted socialist politicians fall victim to own system 


By Daniel Passent 

in Warsaw, Poland 


ROMANIAN COLONEL Gica Popa, 
who chaired the summary court that 
sentenced Nicolae and Elena Ceausescu 
to death after a hasty trial, committed 
suicide March 2. Both the dictator and 
his judge fell victim of the system that 
created them. 

Suddenly, Eastern Europe has a host 
of politicians thrust pre-emptorily out of 
jobs—Erich Honecker of Ea9t Germany, 
Tbdor Zhivkov of Bulgaria, among many 
others. Not for them the pension-up¬ 
holstered retirement of former presi¬ 
dents of the United States or the 
bookish leisure of forgotten British 
prime ministers. 

While the job of politician never was 
a safe occupation in the socialist system, 
the current crop is much luckier than 
their dismissed predecessors. Although 
some may lace jail sentences, they will 
not join the long line of officials, starting 
from Josef Stalin's earliest victims, who 
became the prey of politics in a totalitar- 


Daniel Passent is deputy editor of the 
Polish magazine Polityka. 


Happier days: 
Erich Honecker (far right) 
with Mjkhalt Gorbachev; 
Todor Zhivkov (below) with 
Chinese leader Deng 
Xiaoping. Both are now 
charged with “gross 
misrule" and face 
possible jail sentences. 


ian system. Although the bitter fruit of 
all dictatorial states—from South Korea 
to Idi Amin’s Uganda—suicide, murder, 
secret trial, execution sanctioned by law, 
exile and defection have been the 
customary terminal points in the life of 
Eastern Europe’s politicians. 

Stalin seemed to'start the tradition of 
ruthlessly eliminating those who fell 
from grace. When Lenin died in 1924, 
Stalin, the Communist Party's general 
secretary, was one of a triumvirate of 
rulers with Lev Kamanev and Grigori 
Zonoviev. Others vying for power were 
Aleksey Ivanovich Rykov, who actually 
became Soviet premier; Seigei Kirov, 
the eminent party activist from Len¬ 
ingrad; and the most celebrated of all, 
Leon Trotsky, the creator of the Red 
Army. 

Stalin is widely believed to have in¬ 
stigated the assassination of Kirov in 
1934, triggering the gigantic show trials 
that led to the executions in 1936 of 
Kamenev and Zonoviev and in 1938 of 
Rykov. After the Spanish-born Ramon 
Mercader assassinated Ttotsky in Mex¬ 
ico in 1940, the killer was acclaimed a 
Hero of the Soviet Union—and Stalin 
ruled unopposed. 

The tradition continued after Stalin’s 







death in March 1953, when his right- 
hand man responsible for police and ter¬ 
ror was the notorious Lavrenti Beria, 
chief pretender to the throne. He 
became first deputy premier behind 
Premier Georgi Maksimilianovich 
Malenkov. A group of moderate politi¬ 
cians, including Nikita Khrushchev, con¬ 
spired with high officials and generals 
who, acting on a cue, arrested Beria at 
a Politburo session and had him shot, A 
la Mafia style, in December 1953. 

When Khrushchev ousted Malenkov 
in 1955, the ex-premier had the distinc¬ 
tion of becoming one of the few former 
powerfuls in the Soviet Union to survive 
his departure, as did Khrushchev 
himself when he was toppled in 1964. 
The new tradition continues, with Soviet 
leaders now dying in bed instead of 
before firing squads. 

Elsewhere, the earlier tradition was 
equally violent. Jan Masaryk, foreign 
minister of Czechoslovakia and son of 
the country’s first president responsible 
for its independence after World War I, 
became an early Cold War victim when 
he fell from a window on March 10,1948 
after a Communist coup and was 
declared a suicide. 

Politicians with more luck and in¬ 
itiative or who had powerful friends 
made their way abroad as the Soviets 
swept into Eastern Europe after W>rld 
War II. Hungarian Prime Minister 
Ferenz Nagy, seeing the Communists 
were tightening their stranglehold on his 
country, decided in 1947 to stay in 
Switzerland on vacation (one of the last 
from the East to eqjoy that resort land; 
later-Eastem Communist leaders made 
pilgrimmages instead to the sunny 
Crimea for the opportunity to be receiv¬ 
ed by Stalin or Brezhnev). 

About the same time, Stanislaw 
Mikolajczyk, leader of Poland’s Peasant 
Party and the country’s most popular 
politician, was spirited away in the trunk 
of a limousine provided by the US em¬ 
bassy and fled abroad. 

By the time Stalinism was in full bloom 
in the early 1950s, the Communists had 
only themselves to rub out. The Cold 
War, spy mama, Stalin’s suspiciousness 
and his dogma about the intensifying 
class struggle, anti-Semitism and na¬ 
tionalism all resulted in bloodletting. 
Vika Chervenkow, then the leader of 
Bulgarian Communists, remarked that 
the most dangerous enemies were 
those with Communist Party cards in 
their pockets. 

This was already evident in the late 
1940s. The leader of Polish Com¬ 
munists, Wladyslaw Gomulka, was ar¬ 
rested and imprisoned in 1949 on 
charges of right-wing deviation. He later 
returned to power in 1956. Although he 
was puigqd a second time in 1970, he has 
been permitted to live a quiet life in 
retirement. 1 

Late in the 1940s in Albania, Kocvi 
Dzodza and others were dragged to 
court for ‘ ‘treacherous plots to the ad¬ 
vantage .of Titoist Yugoslavia!’; ahd 
vanished from the political scene, In 
Hungary, Laszlo, R$jk (fomx?r internal 
; and; then foreign mipiste^ii itodrisz 
Szalay aid Tfoor$zoeh$^ w^h^i^n¬ 




ed. All were sentenced to death after 
having “confessed their guilt” under 
torture. 

In Bulgaria, Ttaicho Rostov, number, 
two man in the Party, was executed for 
spying for the British intelligence ser¬ 
vice and for working for Tito. Six other 

defendants received life sentences. 

In Czechoslovakia, more than 600 
former politicians of various parties 
were arrested in the autumn of 1949 and 
charged with conspiring against the 
republic. Four of them—including a 
woman, Dr. Milada Horakova, a former 
National Socialist deputy allegedly at 
the head of the “conspiracy"--we re 
sentenced to death. Horakova was 
rehabilitated posthumously. 

Eleven prominent Communists were 
sentenced to death in Prague in 1952. 
Among them were Vice Premier Rudolf 
Slansky, Communist Party Secretary 
Otto Sling and Foreign Minister Vlado 
Clementis. All three were hanged De¬ 
cember 3,1952, for “ties with Zionist 
centers.” 

In forewell letters that reached their 
widows and orphans 15 years later, the; 
men insisted they were innocent and had 
confessed their guilt out of loyalty to the 
Party. They were rehabilitated post- 1 
humously during the period of de- 
Stalinization following 1956. Among 
those who survived prison and were not 
broken by torture was none other than 
Gustav Husak, the man who assumed 
party and state leadership in the wake of 
the 1968 invasion by the Soviet Union 
and its socialist allies. He replaced Alex¬ 
ander Dubcek, who. in turn, was 
relegated to a minor bookeeping job in 
a regional forestry department. 

Dubcek now leads the parliament in 
the liberal Czech regime, a living sym¬ 
bol of a change in style, in which not all 
Communist leaders trade power for 
death. 

When the Stalinist dictatorship 
crumbled in Hungary in 1956, the 
notoriously cruel Hungarian Stann, 
Matyas Rakosi, saved his skin by escap*. 
ing to the Soviet Union. (It was also j 
the USSR that Polish journalists recemD : 
tracked down Col. Anatol Skulbaskew-, 
ski, one of the most ruthless proscj'; 
tors in trials of army officers in 
When Rakosi bolted, the premiers^ 
was taken by Imre Nagy, a democratiaj- j 
ly minded Communist who had been »■ , 
prisoned previously by his i 
After the Russians suppressed tne 
revolution, Nagy, along with .; 

associates, was shot se £ ret JJ,j fl 
Romania. Nagy's symbolic funeral 
Budapest was attended last yar - " 
years later—by thousands. • ^ 

Janos Kadar, entrusted with 
Hungary to socialist normality, 
decision to shoot Nagy. He, tb°, A-. 
iii Stalinist prisons- 4 -?, 
reminder of which is evidenCg'^lj 

missingfingernails. They 
oft during torture. .! -j : '■**- 

These are the fates r ofpoP. 

;.have : ;d^.ated a system tow 

.ryried.jhCoffice 

.constitutionally defmdd'to 
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staying^ 


Political warhorses still in the running 

Fomer W. European and Asian leaders haven't been put out to pasture yet 


By Jacqueline Grapin 

in Geneva, Switzerland 

QUESTION: WHO is today’s hero of 
German politics? 

Answer: The eldest member of the 
West German parliamentary assembly, 
who supposedly ended his political 
^er when he stepped down as chan¬ 
cellor in the spring of 1987,54 years after 
!? his homeland to fight the Nazis. 
He js the former leader who modem- 
^ the West German Socialist Party 
®® r TO, and whose chief contribution 
& affoirs has been his “Ostpol- 
His name is Willy Brandt. 

M ^ end of February; Brandt, 76, 
P yarned honorary chairman of the 
German party, and would probably 
9 5 ? 5° ns ^ered de focto chairman of 
a ^i6ed German state. 

Similarly, Cambodia’s Prince Norodom 
^anouk, who has spent his life trying 

wiiu countr y himself afloat 
jatew resources besides his wit and 
predictability, is back. No more the 

anri tH 8, I 1 . 6 is usin 8 the great powers 
factions as tbeyfiave 
in , ^ lat ® why he hasentered in- 

J5 coalition with both the 
Sf 8 wh° overthrew him in 1970 and 
trvSr 6 ! 1 ^ w1m> toed the coun- 
IotbuIl c * Mmel house when they over- 
the rightists in 1975. Heis bick in 

albeit in a malaria-infested' 


jungle camp along the Thai border, and 
he insists that he will stay there unless 
he gets “a toothache requiring treat¬ 
ment in Bangkok.” 

These old political horses seem im¬ 
possible to kill. They certainly are not 
reluctant to speak out. Former flfest 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
remarked on the progress toward in- 


When his interviewer expressed sur¬ 
prise, he added, “The time has come 
when these things have got to be said— 
and I say them now." 

It would be wrong to believe that 
someone like Heath will limit himself to 
his current activity, conducting the Or¬ 
chestra of the Youth of the European 
Community, until he dies. Mrs. Thatcher 


tegration of the European Community : may discover the power of retirement 
4 ‘it won’t be a breakthrough until herself when she becomes a former, and. 


these idiots find the courage to take the 

The French have a 
special word for the 
dry periods when their 
politicians rest from 
governmental obligations 
while the opposition. . 
is in power. They , 
call it “crossing 
the desert.” 

further steps necessary to make it a 
true Common Market." •. 

By■(''these idiots” he seemed to mean 


presumably, formidable, political figure. 

Former French President Valdry 
Giscard d'Estaing and Schmidt, who 
consider themselves the fathers of the 
now nearly 10-year-old European Mon¬ 
etary System, are still teaming up, this 
time to push the creation of a joint 
Central European bank as well as to stay 
visible on the international scene and 
secure their chances for future political 
opportunities, Beginning with a friend¬ 
ship they developed while in office, they 
have now started a number of high-level 
private groups of former leaders to give 
advice to new ones and'get attention 
from the press, most of the time with 
limited success. 

Schmidt is considered by many to be 


everybody in European politics since his too bitter and too negative ln his ap- 
ceheratidn left office, •. , ^proach tp new ptoblems to be able to 

“ • Wh^ Prime ‘Minister Margaret That-* really make his m back into the cor- 
feheT 'of Britain expressed her intention ridore of power. He is/alsd hurt fry the 
last veartoMt the cre^tfon of a "so-: memory^ of his.cotopromialng telatiqn- 
SaMmibe^- in fihissefaj .which : dug 

r SS*ottr MWntity^and snufeiouV Hofiri^sker: arid i^siderit .Jar- 

ttewleaders* 
lit those<cpun- 


Reaching for more: Sihanouk of 
Cambodia and W. Germany’s Brandt. 

The former leaders of the Eastern 
“popular democracies” have little 
chance of finding their way back to 
power soon. In Wfestem-type democra¬ 
cies it is common to do so. The French 
have become experts. After leading the 
government for only a few months at the 
end of Warld War II, Gen. Charles de 
GaulJe waited for 22 years before return¬ 
ing to power in May 1958 and sewing 11 
years as president. 

Francois Mitterrand held several min¬ 
isterial posts in the post-war period 
before de Gaulle’s return forced him hack 
to local and regional politics. He returned 
to win won the presidential election in 
May 1981. The French have a special 
word for the dry periods when their 
l>olHicians rest from governmental obliga¬ 
tions white! the opposition is in power. 
They call it “crossing the desert." 

A number of well-known international 
figures are now undergoing this ex¬ 
perience. D’Estaing, labeled as "finish¬ 
ed’’ the day after his defeat by Mitter¬ 
rand after seven comfortable years at 
the Ely see Palace, is heading for a 
comeback by being a highly visible 
member of the European Parliament in 
Brussels and Strasbourg. His populari¬ 
ty lias risen in the last two years, main¬ 
ly because of the inability of the other 
leaders of the conservative opposition to 
President Mitterand to work together. 
He and the other main opposition figure, 
former Prime Minister Jacques Chirac, 
both still believe in their future, which is 
perhaps the best way to make it more 
uncertain. 

It is encouraging to see Willy Brandt 
playing the role of wise man watching 
over both Germanys when 10 years ago 
he was old, tired, unmotivated and 
drinking too much. He is now back on 
his 76-year-old feet, smiling at his 
charming 36-year-old wife and their 
young daughter. 

The beauty of modem life is that it 
allows younger leaders to reach the 
highest positions of responsibility, while 
at the same time making a lifetime last 
longer. The problem for the coming new 
generations is to compete efficiently 
against the old political warhorses. 

Among future former political figures, 
one of the most interesting is Jacques 
Delors, the president of the Commis¬ 
sion of the European Communities. His 
mandate runs through the end of 1992- 
But rumors are already spreading about 
his possible candidaby in the 1995 
French presidential election/possibly 
running against his good Socialist Party, 
friend, Prime Minister Michpl Rocgrd. 

Speculation also |ias Mitterrand tts-i 
calling Dolor's from Brussels to replace 
Rocaiti as prime minister, a 
ban fnoye togive Delors mote, national 
visibility, to bring the EG president bade 
upder a more controlled atmosphere in 
Parisahdtosqueeze him tocaUy.smong 
other potential candidates'. f ! 

: 14o leader i likea the idea of being 
1 'former/ : frit for Delors becoming a 

.mission m^bri^ten Ms fotilre>. " 
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BOOK REVIEW 


The WorldFaper 


The authors speak... 


T his is the latest in an occa¬ 
sional series in which authors 
discuss their books. Amalia 
and Aharon Bamea, both in 
their 40s, are Israelis repor¬ 
ting from their homeland. 
Amalia Bamea is a journalist 
for Yediot Aharonot, the country's largest 
newspaper, and Aharon Bamea is direc¬ 
tor of the Middle East desk and Arab af¬ 
fairs correspondent for Israel Radio 
News. They describe their thinking in 
writing Mine Enemy: 

DEEP IN THE heart of any national 
conflict is the myth—the inyth that each 
side to the conflict lias developed about 
the other. Israelis and Arabs have 
generated many such myths during long 
years of conflict crowned with hatred and 
animosity. 

A stereotype is a product of myth. It 
is usually defined as a concept or an 
oversimplistic description of a certain 
category of people, institutions or 
events that is generally accepted as 
such by a large group of people. It always 
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involves prejudices. It may be that 
developing myths and nurturing stereo¬ 
types made it easier for groups and in¬ 
dividuals on both sides to continue their 
conflict and to cope with the reality of 
daily life. Years of war and aggressive 
action have undoubtedly enhanced the 
process of demonization of the other 
side with one result: dehumanization of 
the “enemy.” 

Therefore it was only natural, per¬ 
haps, for two Israelis, bom in Israel to 
Holocaust survivors, who daily have to 
guard their own children at school from 
a possible terrorist attack and who look 
at deserted objects in the street as 
potential time bombs, to regard a promi¬ 
nent member of the PLO as a terrorist, 
as nothing more than a cold-blooded 
killer. Yet even in our first meeting with 
this man, the thick high walls of pre¬ 
judice and stereotypes started to shake. 
The enemies—the highest-ranking PLO 
officer ever to be captured by Israel and 
an Israeli journalist who had come to in¬ 
terview him in his prison cell—began to 
realize that their stereotypical views of 
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each other were 
totally wrong. 

But if all that was 
possible for an 
Israeli journalist 
who had been deal¬ 
ing with Arab affairs 
for many years, it 
was much more difficult for the jour¬ 
nalist’s wife. Their starting points, as 
they began their encounter, were en¬ 
tirely different. She had grown up in a 
religious home in Jerusalem and her 
parents had been members of Mena- 
chem Begin’s nationalist Beytar or¬ 
ganization. Although she was ready to 
accept the fact that her husband saw 
tilings differently, she found it hard to 
agree with him. Unlike him, Arabs were 
not her daily bread. It was she, then, 
who underwent the deeper transforma¬ 
tion when somewhere along the way the 
enemy became a person with, a name 
and a history of his own—no longer just 
another anonymous terrorist, so much 
easier to hate. 

It was that dispelling of anonymity that 
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... Seeking to examine old myths 


broke down the stereotypes: when we 
watched the "terrorist'' inourownliv- : 
ing room, playing with our own baby 
daughter on his knees, both of them 
having a grand time amusing each : 
other.. .when we met for the first time 
with the "terrorist's” wife, who emerged 
from an El-Al airplane at Israel's inter- 


A new image for the enemy 

Book shows how friendship brought humanity into focus 


MINE ENEMY, by Amalia & Aharon 
Bamea, Grove Press. New York, 
USA. 225pp. US$17.95 

By Malik Mufti 

in Boston, USA 


exploits, replete with all the requisite 
Wden radios, underground tunnels and 
escape attempts. 

What makes the book worth reading, 
braver, is the insight it gives into how 
** Perceptions and attitudes of two 
gte representative protagonists in the 
Mnian-Israeli conflict are gradually 
5°™.® a resu lt of their friendship, 
jj . officials are bloodthirsty 
5™*. U® Bameas come to realize, 
their image of the enemy becomes 
renuanced. Ih’mari, for his part, 

, to J lavB gained a new apprecia- 
JT hu man costs of the conflict 
sraejs. Although he belongs to a 
of the PLO that has usually 
ter rcnsm (two of his 
the organization, Issam 
^ Hammami, were 
agnate^ by Abu Nidal’s gunmen 

2 raoderate ^ews), it is still 
rea( * Th’mari quoted at 
Mas saying that he was "guilty” 
S as a member of the PLO and 
«on" ... I did nothing to 

%S 2 w ‘„T derediimocent 

pwmni 011 ^^ 1106 °f sensibilities does 
ifeatanri' ™5 0Urse i that basic positions 

fcftow! ■ , . sts and the Th'maris do 
%{.■ m IJteir Palestinian nationalism. 
jw. 1 however, and what the boqk 

. - COnve ying, is that personal 

Bamea. andSalah Th’mari, a Palestine : . i: ‘ l crca ted that "narrow fringe 

I ,w, ~ - - :: * - non-murderous optiohs 

. ,-r-AndMv| m he envisioned. 


THE AIM OF this book, co-authors 
Amalia and Aharon Bamea tell us in 
their preface, is to help sustain a 
"narrow fringe of sanity at the edge 
of hatred and violence,” where Israelis 
and Palestinians can encounter each 
other as fully rounded human beings 
rather than as faceless enemies. It is 
therefore very heartening to read that 
Mine Enemy --in both its Hebrew and 
its Arabic editions—became a best 
seller in Israel. 

Shattering negative stereotypes 
necessarily entails highly personalized 
individual interaction, and indeed the 
authors do not attempt to present 
either a compreherisive history or a 
scholarly analysis of the political and 
territorial disputes between Israelis and 


One is struck by how hard each man 
tries to impress the other. Bamea 
displays his knowledge of Arabic by 
correctly deducing Th’mari's home 
town from his accent. Th'mari respond* 
by showing off his familiarity with 
Jewish and Zionist history (‘ ‘You ^ 
should’ve seen my library in Sidon, * 
tells his visitor, "I had every book on 
Jewish history that came out in Ei@»“ _- 
and is not above dropping a few pw 2 ** 
in Hebrew he picked up from the 
guards. This exercise in competitive 
braggadocio culminates in, of afl1W 
a discussion of imagery in T.S. Eho s 
poetry. It is as if a lifetime ^ conll *L 
has left in each man a powerftf m* 
be respected, even admired, by 
enemy. A shaky psychological foro® 
tion upon which to build a jetton 
perhaps, but it does the job. By , 
time the interview is over, Barnea 
Th’mari have already become , 
The story of how this friends*? : 
deepens and expands in therpjlB® 
the following months js ^ 
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Palestinians. Instead, this book tefls the interesting part of a generally 

story of a friendship which developed book.” >■ 

between Israeli journalist Aharon :• -Y 
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Liberation Organization (PLO) com¬ 
mander captured during the Israeli 
tasionof Lebanon. 


national airport (named after David Ben- 
Gurion) on a visit to her husband in an 
Israeli prison while the war in Lebanon 
raged on. Whether we liked it or not, the 
stereotype was being shattered in front 
of our eyes. Even high-ranking Israeli 
officials had to admit their long-held 
beliefs were shaken. Their first re- 
; sponse to the humane gesture of the 
"terrorist's” wife in bringing important 
| news of Israeli soldiers missing in action 
in Lebanon was: ‘ ‘She lies like all Arabs 
| do." But this stereotype eventually 
broke down, as the anonymous enemy 
J proved to be an honest, reliable and 
dignified human being—a partner, in 
many ways, to common worries and 
mutual endeavors. 

The story of the friendship that 
| developed between us and Lt. Col. Salah 
TVraari and his wife 

became a best seller in Israel. It seems 
that its message gave some hope to so 
many Israeli readers who discovered, 
maybe for the first time, that in place of 
a faceless enemy on the other side, they 
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envisioned. 

"Malik Mufti is a Jordanian writer 
a nd doctoral candidate currently 
studying in the United Stefas. 


might find human beings who could 
become partners in a sincere dialogue. 
After all, they have been looking for such 
partners for many years, but the bar¬ 
riers of myth and stereotype have 
prevented them from seeing that they do 
exist. 


All we can do is wish that our ex¬ 
perience may be a humble contribution 
to those ready to establish some com¬ 
mon ground in this vicious conflict, 
those ready to re-examine and see 
through old myths and prejudices. 

In the words of Th’mari himself: 


“Meanwhile, we’re here by ourselves. 
But I'm sure that others will eventually 
join us, dozens and then hundreds. 
When the children of those you killed 
and the children of those we killed all 
grow up and run the world, everything 
will be different.” ♦ 
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Ante up for Earth Day 

To help observe April 22 as Earth Day, a worldwide celebration of efforts 
to protect the planet, please fill in the following questionnaire and mail it by May 1 
to the address below. The WorldPaper will publish the results in a forthcoming issue. 


fHiWho do you hold most responsible 
for the depletion of scarce natural re¬ 
sources? □ Governments 

Q Industries □ Ourselves 

(•■•■/I Are you more likely to take an active 
stance on a pollution issue if it is local, 
national or international? □ Local 

□ National □ International 

□ Not likely to take a stand 

Oil Do you think that less-developed 
nations have a right to exploit their en¬ 
vironment in the same ways the in¬ 
dustrialized nations have in the past in 
order to catch up with the rest of the 
world? □ Yes □ No 

§3 If there were well-maintained bicycle 
paths throughout your city, and you 
lived within a reasonable distance, would 
you ride a bicycle instead of driving a car 
to work? □ Yes □ No 

13 \\butd you wear a coat given to you 
as a gift if it were made from the fur of 
a trapi»’»] wild animal? □ Yes !_1 No 


regulations? 


□ Thx incentives 

□ Fines □ Education 

□ Consumer boycotts 


83Do we need more laws or beuer en¬ 
forcement of existing laws to prevent 
further pollution of the environment? 
□ More laws □ Better enforcement 

eawrnld you favor the immediate clos¬ 
ing of a plant that was polluting the air 
in your town if it meant the loss of a ma¬ 
jor employer? □ Yes □ No 

4 i| Which do you think is the most effec¬ 
tive means of encouraging a polluting in¬ 
dustry to comply with environmental 


i. ,!s ! If you lived in an underdeveloped and 
economically depressed area and had 
only the following two choices, would 
you prefer the development of a tourist 
industry that would bring in thousands 
of visitors each year, or the development 
of a paper mill that would provide need¬ 
ed jobs? □ Paper mill 

□ Tourist industry 

IftU Would you be willing to travel an 
extra half-hour each way to work if it 
meant that the construction of an expen¬ 
sive and controversial bridge over an 
unspoiled waterway would be halted? 

□ Yes DNo 

EH At what level should acceptable 
amounts of pollution be determined? 

□ Local □ National Q International 

IS At what level should punishment for 
non-compliance with pollution standards 
be enforced? □ Local 

□ National □ International 

IB Do you feel less threatened seeing 
wl\ite smoke coming from smokestacks 
than by seeing black smoke? 

□ Yes DNo 

SB If organically grown vegetables cost 
the same as vegetables sprayed with 
pesticides, would you choose to buy or¬ 
ganically grown vegetables, which would 
, not stay as fresh as long as .those spray¬ 
ed with pesticides? □ Yes □ No 


!•;.■] If acid-rain problems in parts of 
Canada are directly attributable to US 
manufacturing industries, should the 
Canadian citizens seek class-action suits 
against the industries, or is it a matter 
better left to be settled between the 
respective governments? 

□ Citizens □ Governments 

i?Vi Which type of energy generation do 
you think will dominate the future? 

□ Fossil □ Nuclear 

□ Solar □ Hydro □ Other 

S3 Would you be more inclined to 
separate recyclable products and deliver 
them to recycling centers if there were 
incentives such as money or prizes for 
doing so? □ Yes □ No 

D Already recycle 

83 Regardless of your personal taste, 
which do you consider better for your 
country in general? 

□ Three pairs of inexpensive shoes 
that would last one year and create 
more Work for shoemakers 
□ Single pair of expensive shoes 
that would last three years and 
conserve resources like leather 

IB Who do you hold most responsible 
for the decline in the number of wild 
African elephants from nearly 1,2 million 
to approximately 500,000 today? 

□Producers of ivory products 
□ Consumers of ivory products 
□ Governments that don’t 
prevent poaching , □ Poachers 

BB Who do you think .should be held 


legally liable for the injury, death ar.i 
destruction from erosion, floods ari 
landslides directly caused by the over¬ 
cutting of trees in tropical rain forests- 
□ Logging industries □ Industries 
purchasing large quantities of timber 
□ Governments not prevents 
destructive logging pracfre; 

□ No one can be held legally hab.. 


K;:-« Which do you consider the nwj 
serious consequence of a widening*^ 
in the ozone layer? UJtofr 
□ Melting of polar icecap 
□ Increased skin-cancer m 

ggj Does China have the right to 
its goal of producing a refrigerator 
every household in the country e 
it means a drastic increase ® 
of CFCs that are destroying the w® 
layer? ^ °* 

@Do you think that a debt-for-Mj® 
swap, in which overseas 
money for conservationeffortsina 
or country by paying off P 31 ^* j. 
country’s outstanding foreign 
discounted rates, is a form ° ^ 
colonialism"? ^ ^ 


E3 Are the Japanese justified ^ 
maligned by the flfest on 
issue, since they view seat#? 
food the way YfestemersW^ 
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the drive for democracy in Jordan fia rnHSM 


By Dr. As'ad Abdul Rahman 

Many factors, some internal and some 
external, have helped to speed up the 
transition to democracy and plurality in 
Jordan. These factors vaiy in the degree 
of their importance and intensity. While 
some are deeply rooted and indirect, oth¬ 
ers are more direct and conspicuous. But 
they all are dialectically interrelated. Yet, 
the degree of their importance varies in 
relation to their chronology. They are, 
more or less, a chain of interrelated reac¬ 
tions and counter reactions. 

All factors that contributed to this 
change of attitude can be classified under 
two main headings: Internal and external 
factors. Because the external factors are 
more conspicuous and direct, it seems 
logical enough to unravel them first: 

External factors 

Jordan is not a remote island in a vast 
ocean totally disconnected from its sur¬ 
roundings. To the contrary, it lies in the 
heart oi a strategic and important area. 
The advent of the information revolution 
has tendered the world smaller, naturally, 
events taking place elsewhere on the 
globe (particularly in Eastern Europe, 
where the rising tide of liberalism and dc- 
mocratisation was initiated by Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev) have, no 
doubt, raised hopes of a similar change in 
many places. Calls for democracy and 
plurality began to be heard louder than 
ever. Such calls, coupled 
with rising domestic discon- 
lent in several parts of the 
Arab world (which will be 
discussed in more details lat¬ 
er) have finally brought the 
desired change starting with 
occupied Palestine, Algeria, 

Ionian and other Arab coun¬ 
tries. 

Jordan was clearly influ¬ 
enced by the peaceful 
(though in other cases tumul- $ 

tuous, sometimes bloody) 
transition to democracy and 
plurality that was taking 
place in Eastern Europe. In 
the occupied territories, the 
effect of the events in East¬ 
ern Europe took the form of a _ 

widespieadand popular dem¬ 
ocratic uprising against the occupation, 
jn Algeria,,the change was brought about 
gnhe positive response of the Algerian 
fTcsictait after an abrupt and swift upris¬ 
ing against an ossified and highly oppres¬ 
sive bureaucracy, 

dri v £ towards democracy 
jna plurality was at its height elsewhere 
ui the world, internal discontent in Jordan 
as simmering. When some violence fi- 
H'broke out in April of 1989, the road 
l )ave ^ f or “I® drastic change, 
whatthe internal factors, then, that 

m °u n iine discontent, and bow 
they utilised to bring about the 
tong-dcstred change? 

Internal factors: 

-.5® m £ rc . fact that we are openly dis- 
tK? the ‘ptemal factors here indicates 
a.®* 1 ® 11 ! of the liberal change that has 
evpJr!? Jorda n. Only a year ago, to 
Dei B ;i? c J Uon suc h subjects was taboo. 

, “uis about the internal situation in Jor- 
rpfJJfi, . was , in the past were uncovered 
bere ,? lc P ub “ c b y elected mem- 


nues, Arab financial assistance and the in¬ 
crease in the transfers of Jordanian expa- 
abroad (which reached almost 
$1.25 billion per year), the trend of Jor¬ 
dan s borrowing was rising steadily partic¬ 
ularly after the mid eighties. As the now 
of money into Jordan was on the decrease, 
talk about corruption, whether govern¬ 
mental, public or private, increased. 

All such talk will remain inconsequen¬ 
tial until it is legally confirmed by the ad 
hoc legal committee set up by the parlia¬ 
ment to investigate the issue. Some cases 
of corruption, as revealed recently in the 
press, however, are clear enough and do 
not need much further legal authentica¬ 
tion. What has made matters worse is the 
rising rate of unemployment which hit 
hard wide sectors of the population. Esti¬ 
mates vary from a conservative rate of 
12 per cent to a radical 25 per cent. In this 
dire economic situation, the rich were be¬ 
coming richer, the poor poorer and wide 
sectors of the middle class were being 
plunged even deeper into deprivation as 
inflation skyrocketed to unprecedented 
levels. 

As the economic situation worsened, 
wider and wider sectors of the population 
became more impoverished. The situation 
was aggravated by the continued deterio¬ 
ration in the purchase value of the dinar, 
especially after the legal and administra¬ 
tive disengagement from the West Bank. 
The drain in Jordan's meagre foreign cur¬ 
rency reserves increased as local capital 
began to leak out as a result of this insc- 
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cure setup. In this atmosphere of econom¬ 
ic uncertainly, political unrest began to 
brew. 

Needless to say, however, the political 
factors were the most conspicuous and 
their impact was clearly felt Notwiih- 


and the hostile attitudes of some groups 
towards the Intifada and the PLO) all 
caused wide-spread chagrin and disillu¬ 
sionment. Such political factors, both for¬ 
eign and local, coupled with the worsen¬ 
ing economic conditions, produced a 
highly flammable situation that awaited 
the- final spark to explode. 

On another level, the social fabric of the 
country had taken big strides towards 
modernisation. This social growth was in¬ 
commensurate with the outdated political 
traditions prevailing. Jordan was. in fact, a 
socially modern country with a modem 
King, a modern ruling family, and a devel¬ 
oped infrastructure as well as a developed 
modern scluxiling system. Under the pat¬ 
ronage of His Majesty King Hussein, the 
increasing pace of urbanisation, com pul - 

_ sory education and die 

number ot university 
graduates have left their 
unmistakable impact on 
Lhc over-all social fabric 
jju of the country. The po- 

% litical institutions and 

traditions by which the 
i connin’ was governed 

C- were then considered an 

)/■! .f\ achronislie and inconsis- 

“V \ \ tent. Demands for politi- 

‘~'A j cal modernisation and 

V*=7 reform were intensified. 

This incongruity bc- 
\ | tween the social and the 

7 1 political structures of the 

society stirred social un- 
rest. 

_ The interaction of the 
unfavourable economic, 
political and social factors were the under¬ 
lying causes behind the outbreak of the 
bloody events in southern Jordan in April 
1989. Events could have taken a bloodier 
course had it not been for the wise, prag¬ 
matic and understanding approach taken 


of “aures, thanks to the present era 
This allows us to talk about 
antiimt 1 “ on knowledgeable sources ' 
S^^specuiations: 
comnoflo V10us 11181 hteroal factors en- 
ands2 ,a i 'V eb of economic, political 
and ln S r edients. Economically,' 
l( > long-eswblished sound . 
piaiSr, Editions, Jordan became 
$8 bin inn A 8 ftoge debt which exceeded ' 
DiiUoa, Despite the glut from oil reve-. 
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orivate or tne puoiic seuw... 
nate arrests ana confiscation,of passports 
were reported. The impact of thesei repres¬ 
sive measures. wa& rendered much worse 
by the deepening economic crisis and 
wide-spread uneroploymenL •, 

1 Unpopular economic and political meas- 
• ures that followed the legal .and adminis¬ 
trative disengagement resdluuon (such as 

the ban on iheTmfJorts of oBveio0i 
, rug fruits, restncuons imposed on travel 




standing the fact that the Jordanian situa- j? tackling the problem. A bloody con- 

Smwn relatively beuer than most other tawion «*m«i imminent but was nar- 

Arab statS, the afoady limited margin of *)wly averred, thanks to *e wisdom and 

political freedom was clipped further by courage of the Head of Jordan s political 

8te repeated application of martial law (in sysj^n- .?J IS % a ™J. 

effeSce June of 1967). In this context, sighted, quickly alignedJumself with the 

mSca nuniiivp measures were an- forces of democracy and liberalism. This 

plietfagainst successful economic and cul- greatly contributed to the initiation of the 

tural Institutions. Moreover, freedom of process of transiuon and provided guaran- 

rnrtfliieri and those whose tees that it continues smoothly and peace- 

SCiS were denied the fully.Under the premiership of Sherif Zeid 

Ii221, nnri work ben Shaker, a transitional government was 

Worse still, as it was revealed, some in- formed and entrusted with the task of 
diWduafswho were considered h danger- leading the country to Us first Tree parha- 
S- were deported outside the country, mentary elations in over two decades. 
UnderS Sitions, the role and im- TJanks to tho diligent and honest attitude 
noreSceof tire intelligence forces in the of tire transitional government ek* ions 
Tnn grew moDortion- were conducted m a free and unbiased 
S? tfeXISl. manner. After the elections, the ncwly- 

S attL^tiia^repre^fve measures^- appointed government of Mr Mudar Bo- 
S SSTd became more wide- dran wasted no ume in defusing the 
S in set "security clearance" mounting tension. Martial law was sus- 
Ek a^ustfor any pasnvhetherin the pended, though not yet completely can- 
Ste w th? public s^or. Indiscrimi* wiled, and tofnngement of peoples civil 
SS? Sr^ts mid confiscation .of passports rights was tremendously reduced. Thwe 
n ? a « SS2L a The imoact of these repres- popular measures were welcomed by the 
S «n£3 Sw people's representatives, and the newly- 
hv Z ^Sning economic crisis and formed^government won the vote of confi- 
wk spr^SploymenL ! / f , ^ d«ce from the hewly-elecied pari,amen- 

1 Jnnomilar economic and political mens- tarians.. ■ • , . 

nresthatfoHowed the legal nd adminis- Thus, what at one point seemed a web 
£SangSehl dilution (such as of highly CompUcated socioeconomic 
IS, imnorts of olive oi) and cit- problems gave way to the highly cher- 

ftSlS- restritSons hnposed on WtVel Shed path, to democracy and liberalism. 


Super power 
hypocricy 

WHAT GOOD would come out of 
lhc U.N. Security Council's debate 
on the immigration of Soviet Jews 
to Israeli and occupied Arab territo¬ 
ries? 

At best, the Council, barring a 
U.S. veto, would adopt a resolution 
pleading with Israel not to settle the 
now immigrants in the occupied 
Arab territories. Hut there arc no 
guarantees that Israel would comply 
with or even accept such a to solu¬ 
tion. The United States has already 
expressed its opposition to the set¬ 
tlement of the immigrants in (he oc¬ 
cupied areas, but the opposition is a 
hypocritical gesture intended for 
Arab coiiMimplinii and lias no prac¬ 
tical value on the ground. 

The Soviet Union and the United 
States can agree on a resolution at 
the U.N. Security Council, which 
would voice their common objec¬ 
tion to the settlement of die- Jewish 
immigrants in the occupied Arab ar¬ 
eas. However, they would do better 
if they agree on wide the Council on 
certain steps that would minimise 
the dangers of the Soviet Jewish in¬ 
flux into Israel on the prospects of 
peace in the Middle East. 

For its part, the Soviet Union can 
argue that such massive immigra¬ 
tion threatens peace efforts in the 
region and therefore it should be 
controlled. Moscow can still allow 
immigration but on a limited scale. 

It can contend that it cannot permit 
young educated men and women to 
leave because their country is in 
need of their skills. It can even de¬ 
clare rightfully and forcibly that 
immigration should be delayed until 
a peace settlement to the Palestinian 
problem is reached. 

The United Stales can do some¬ 
thing equally important to stem the 
danger of the new wave of invasion 
of Arab land. It may begin by an¬ 
nulling its decision to close its 
doors before Jewish immigrants 
from the SovieL Union. These immi¬ 
grants, after all, are seeking a better 
living which they can find in the 
United States and not in Israel. 

The United States needs also to 
refrain from allocating additional 
funds to help the settlement of die 
Soviet Jews. After all, , it is these ' 
funds lhat would enable Israel to go 
ahe$d with its plans to settle the 
newcomers in the occupied Arab ar- ' 
eas. , 

The Security Council convened 
upon the request of the Soviet Un¬ 
ion. Bui no matter what would be 
the outcome of tlte Council's delib- 
eratipns, Moscow has failed to con¬ 
vince anybody that it is sincere in 
: its effort to spare the Middle East a 

new explosive situation. 

-- : - - — J 
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Tables turned 


THE SENSE of euphoria 
that swept across the Arab 
world last Monday evening 
after listening to Iraqi Presi¬ 
dent's speech must have 
been difficult to explain to 
non-Arab newsmen and 
correspondents. What is so 
unusual about one country 
threatening another, main¬ 
taining dial it would retali¬ 
ate mercilessly if on attack 
materializes against it, or if 
its interests ore jeopardised? 
Don't we hear this kind of 
exchange of threuts be¬ 
tween countries at war all 
the lime? 

Well, from the point of 
view of Aral) masses wliat 
President Suddnm Hussain 
stated was quite new, uplift¬ 
ing and morally boosting, 
Only people who have long 
been at the receiving end of 
threats, warnings and immi¬ 
nent danger would be able 
to appreciate the Iraqi Presi¬ 
dent's move to turn the ta¬ 
bles and to exchange the 
role of the victim with that 
of the victor and challenger. 

The Arab people arc not 
responding to calls for de¬ 
stroying anybody or usurp¬ 
ing other people's rights. 
They are only reacting with 
encouragement and admira¬ 
tion to an Arab leader's call 
for preserving the rights of 
the Arab Nation to survive 
with honour and dignity. 

On the other hand. Presi¬ 
dent Hussain was only let¬ 
ting Israel taste the same 
brew iL has pushing down 
the throats of our people 
since its forced creation. 

The hypocritical, double¬ 
standard logic of the 'civil¬ 
ised' world does not see 
anything wrong in Israel's 
annexation of Arab lands, 
designating an Arab city as 
its capital, knocking down 
our facilities of science and 
development, killing our 
children, breaking the 
bones of our young men 
and women, blowing up 
houses and puncturing the 
bellies of our pregnant 
women. 

The Arab masses are eu¬ 
phoric that Israel, which 
has turned down all calls 
for peace and co-existence, 
is finally reminded that in¬ 
transigence is a double- 
edged sword! 
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Palestinians mark 'Land Day' as Peres fails to form minority government 


AMMAN -(Star)- Palestinians 
across Israel and the occupied 
territories marked Friday the 
14lh anniversary of Lund Day' 
amid increasing doubts of the 
ability of Israeli Labour Party 
leader Shimon Peres to form a 
minority government after more 
than three weeks since the co¬ 
alition government lead by Li¬ 
kud Part leader Yitzhak Shamir 
collapsed. 

Palestinian demonstrators 
defied Israeli military orders and 
marched through the streets of 
cities and villages of Galilee, 
Urn A1 Fahcm, Yalta, Hebron, 
Nablus, Gaza and Palestinian 
refugee camps. Police and sol¬ 
diers attacked demonstrators 
wounding tens of young men 
and women and arresting a num¬ 
ber of them. At least three Pales¬ 
tinian were reported to have died 
in die past week. 

The demonstrations came at a 
lime when chances of convening 
US-sponsored Palcstinian-Isrocli 
dialogue in Cairo dwindled as 
the political stalemate in Israel's 
torpedoed all attempts by Mr 
PCrcs to lure religious parties to 
his side. Mr Shamir, on the other 
hand, managed to get a pro|x>sal 
to build new settlements in the 
occupied territories adopted by 
the Knesset, thus challenging re¬ 
cent US presidential statements 
on the illegality of settlements in 



Palestinian demonstrators 
(above) marching on ’Land 
Day’, while Labour Party 
leader Peres continued his 
deliberations 


arcus occupied by Israel in die 
1967 war. 

Meanwhile, Palestinian sourc¬ 
es in Amman expressed their 
pessimism over the chances of a 
political settlement between Is¬ 
rael and the Palestinians. The 
number of Jewish immigrants 
arriving from the Soviet Union 
in March was estimated at over 
5000 at a rate of 1500to 2000 
immigrants a week. 



Beirut's Dbayeh camp: No longer a shelter from the storm 


THE SMALL Palestine refugee 
camp of Dbuyeh is the only such 
encampment in the so-called 
"Christian enclave" of Lebanon, 
northeast of Beirut. 

Like most of the area's inhabi¬ 
tants, the residents of Dbayeh 
camp are Christians. The camp's 
original inhabitants came here 
from Palestine during and after 
the 1948 Arab-Israeh hostilities 
in Palestine. 

Over the years, these Christian 
Palestinians intermarried with 
local Lebanese Christians and 
the two communities became in¬ 
tertwined. 

As the civil conflict of the past 
15 years has centred mainly on 
the mostly Muslim areas of Leb¬ 
anon - including heavily populat¬ 
ed areas in West Beirut, Tripoli 
and Saida - Dbayeh camp was 
regarded as the safest location 
for Palestine refugees in the 
country. 

But earlier this year, fighting 
broke out between rival Chris¬ 
tian Lebanese elements - army 
soldiers commanded by Gen 
Michel Aoun and Lebanese forc¬ 
es militiamen under Samir Gea- 
gca. The battles, involving heavy 
shelling and artillery fire, were 
for control of the Christian en¬ 
clave north of Beirut. 

Dbayeh, situated squarely in 
die middle of thaisJseCior some' 
10 kilometres northeast of Bei- 
nit, found itself on the from lines 
of the battle. 

The camp was badly hit by 
shells, rockets and machine-gun 
fire as the rival forces buttled for 
control of its strategic hilltop lo¬ 
cation in early February. More 
than 20 per cent of Dbayeh's 
shelters were destroyed or dam¬ 
aged as the Lebanese Forces 
guns attacked advancing army 
troops on the rocky hillside near 
the port of Jounieh. 

. Like other Palestine refugees 
m Lebanon, Dbayeh's residents - 
numbering more than 2,000 peo- 



Residents of Dbayeh camp 
(above) inspect damages 
caused by artillery to their 
homes while Geagea (left) 
and Aoun continue their 
bloody confrontation in 
war-torn East Beirut 


pic - receive health, education 
and welfare services from the 
United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency, UNRWA. 

Within two days of the end of 
the fighting in Dbayeh, UNR¬ 
WA relief teams had gone into 
the camp to make initial damage 
assessments. Some 16 tonnes of 
Hour was sent in to alleviate a 
severe bread shortage. UNRWA 
tankers delivered water to the 
camp. 

By mid-March, the camp's ad- 
hoc emergency committee had 
received supplies of food - in¬ 
cluding corned beef, tomato 
paste arid beans - as well as 
tents, blankets, trousers, rubber 
wx% sweaters and shirts. A 
week later, the Agency delivered 
more flour,; corned beef, tomato 



paste and broad beans, as well as 
skimmed milk and sugar. 

Because of the mixed nature of 
ihe camp, UNRWA and the In¬ 
ternational Committee ' of the 
Red Cross collaborated in donat- - 
ing relief supplies to the local. 
committee, for even-handed dis¬ 
tribution to Dbayeh's 550 fpmi- 
Pdeain^ 0Ut distinction between 

Apart from two unfortunate 
women Palestine refugees who o 
were killed by shelling, Dbay¬ 


eh's population^ 
the fighting with venr 
allies. But they ^ 
discomfort of y, 

overcrowded bombshe' 1 ^ 
And. they emerged^ 
many people in ? 
find their homes 
their belongings^., 
stnbyed. Life 
refugees 
, they started ftdWfWKS-;** >. 
tered lives. 
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points were put on alert Tour- 
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pharmaceutical fields. 

Prepulsid will be introduced to 
the Italian market in April 1990 
and Jordan was chosen for this 
venue for two purposes; mainly 
for its rich tourist and historical 
sites, and for the creation and 
motivation for sales to foreign 
countries. Jannsen pharmaceuti¬ 
cals is a Belgian company based 
in Beerse near Antweipre. Be¬ 
sides this new product Jannsen 
Pharmaceuticals have launched 
other major products in anesthet¬ 
ics, cario-vascular diseases, and 
physiciastric disorders. 
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Thought* 
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Agenda 


Films 

• The American Center presents 
the feature film "An American 
in Paris" starring Gene Kelly, 
Thursday 5 April and Sunday 8 
April at 3:00 pm. 

• The French Cultural Centre 
presents the feature film 
"Remontons les Champs Ely- 
sees" starring J. Delubac and 
Lucien Baron, Tuesday 10 April 
at 8:30 pm. 


Ibrahim Zeln j 
Exhibitions 

• The French Cultural Centre 
presents an exhibition entitled 

Mathematlques en Mediter- 
ranee" starting Monday 9 April 
and running until 29 April. 

• Also at the French Cultural 
Centre an art exhibition of Ah¬ 
mad Nawash’s painting will 
continue until Sunday 8 April. 

Trips 

• Friends of Archaeology will 
organise a trip to Tell Saidiye 
and Dolmen field, Friday 6 
April at 8:30 am in front of 
Amra Hotel. 
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Art Review 


White Nawash's work lack 
development, Tantawi is 
still in search of direction 

By Meg Abu Hamdan 

Special to The Stir 

AMMAN - Ahmad Nawash, whose work is on exhibition at the 
French Cultural Centre until 8 April, is as Her Royal Highness 
Princess Wijdan has written, "one of the leading figures of Jor¬ 
danian modem an." 

Bom in 1934, Nawash is certainly one of the most highly 
qualified artists, He obtained his first degree in fine arts from the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Rome in 19 o 4 to which he added in 
1970 a diploma in lithography and etching from the College of 
Fine Arts in Bordeaux, in 1975 Nawash returned to France to 
study at L'Ecolc dcs Beaux Arts in Paris. Since his return from 
Paris in 1977, Nawash has been exhibiting his work regularly in 
Amman. 

A serious and committed artist who refuses to compromise, 
Nawash has over the intervening years continued to produce 


complete disregard for any rules of perspective or composition, 
these figures arc littered over the canvas, sometimes isolated and 
alone while at other times they form an integral part of another 
figure. On top of scrawny necks are perched faces from which 
years of suffering has erased all expression. Their bodies ore 
formed of blocks of carefully worked colour that shifts imper¬ 
ceptibly in tone. In contrast to the jerky movements of their un¬ 
balanced limbs, to the chaos caused by the ineffectuality and 
confusion of (lie figures, the pale backgrounds ore still, soft and 
luminous. 

Tltc problem with Nawash's work, however, is its lack of de¬ 
velopment. Over the years, Nawash's work has essentially re¬ 
mained the same, any changes that have been made are so subtle 
as to be academic rather than actual. It must be said that once an 
artist finds a mode of expression that he finds acceptable, then it 
is his perogative to develop it or not. But if he docs not develop 
his style or does so very slowly then he wilt And that his audi¬ 
ence will eventually loose interest. 

While we found Nawash's work interesting the first lime, even 
the second and third times, it is not in our nature, however good 
the work might be, lo be excited about the same work 10 years 
later. Since through his work Nawash wants to convey an urgent 
political message, it is even more important that his work con¬ 
tinues to stimulate us and arouse our awareness. This he fails to 

do Tantawi 

The problem with the work of Esam Tantawi, whose work was 


dine rent styles mat trie audience is leu contused ana frustrated. 
Frustrated because some of the works are very interesting and 
show a great deal of potential that is unfortunately never worked 
through to a satisfactory conclusion. It is, in short, a typical exhi¬ 
bition of a young artist who is still looking for a direction, a 
style that best conveys what he wants to say. Ideally. Tantawi 
should not have exhibited his work until he had found that style. 

It seems that Tantawi already knows which of his work is val¬ 
id and which is not, as he has chosen his two best oils to illus¬ 
trate his invitation card. His powers of self evaluation seem to 
slop there however for there are number of abstract paintings, 
amateurish in colour - which tend to be muddy and acerbic. 

When his oils do escape that essential lack of finess and sub¬ 
tlety, they tend to be very dynamic and full of interesting ideas. 
Like, for example, the ones that are a riot of symbols - of ar¬ 
rows, spirals, grids, triangles, circles and letters. In mad confu¬ 
sion, these symbols find a place among the rushing brush strokes 
of colour that are overlaid one on top of another creating depth 
and balance. Another good piece is the one that is a picture with¬ 
in a picture, a painting of the artist painting. Here, slightly 
tongue in cheek, Tantawi has drawn the objects ne is painting on 
his canvas - a jar, pin men and animals - floating around his ea¬ 
sel. 

Another well-presented image in a completely different vein is 
Tantawi's vision of modem man which expresses most eloquent¬ 
ly his sense of uuer claustrophobia. Although he strains against 
conventions - represented by a necktie - he can find no relief, for 
pressures continue to bear down on him from all sides. 

Other isolated good works arc his newsprint collage of two 
heads a striking, powerful image - and his acrylics on paper 
which resolve themselves from a mass of totally abstract lines 
and splashes into birds and figures. It is in his print work howev¬ 
er that Tantawi achieves a consistently better standard of work. 
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Pillar of salt is 
thought to be that of 
Lot's wife 




MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR ' 


• Jordanian nature photographer Cap. (Ret.) Ar- v Tjrrjfa'j 

slan Ramadan believes he has re-discovered the 

site which American researcher Ralph Baney WWWSSjS* 1 K d ■■ --51'-" *Y ■■ WB 
had mentioned in a book published on his Dead I'.; ■ ^ V. 

Sea expedition in thel96Qs. Mr Baney claimed to . . .. 7, . 

have located the site where Prophet Lot's wife had Above. The40-metre-Jong statue believed to be • 

looked towards Sodom and was turned into a pil- * on B t0 ^ ot s an “ (f ar tefl) the Baney expe- 
lar of salt. Mr Ramadan had used references made aluon to the Dead Sea 

in Mr Baney's book entitled "Search for Sodom 

and Gomorrah" to locate the pillar which he found on the southern shores of the Dead Sea on the Jordani¬ 
an side. 

Last Friday an expedition, which included Mr Ramadan, Tourism Director Mr Nasri Attalah, Depart¬ 
ment of Antiquities Director Dr Gbazl Bisheh in addition to a number of geologists and archaeologists, 
visited the site which is about 20 kilometres south of Zarah on the Dead Sea, and about five kilometres 
north of Wadi Moujib. The limestone pillar is 40 metres high and is believed to date to 1800 BC. Geolo¬ 
gists believe sea water had once reached the foot of the pillar, which is now about 100 metres above Dead 
Sea surface. 

The pillar gives the impression of a woman clad in dress and looking towards the west. Whether this is 
the site of Lot's wife pillar of salt, which is mentioned in the Bible, cannot be confirmed. There are a num¬ 
ber of sites on the western side of the sea which are also believed to be those of Lot's wife. 


Living in the 
world of sounds 

By Suleiman Tarazi 

Special to The Star 

SOMEWHERE IN the upper 
part of King Hussein Street with¬ 
in the locality of noisy automo¬ 
bile workshops and close to a 
popular bakery selling sesame 
cakes and brown oven-baked 
eggs, is the inconspicuous loca¬ 
tion of Holy Land Studio where 
Abu Tony has worked for many 
years. 

Once Inside, you are totally 
disassociated from the outside 
world, vacuumed from the rau¬ 
cous metal rattle and environ¬ 
mental influences, which are re¬ 
placed by the filtered sounds of 
recorded tapes played back on 
high fidelity audio machines. 

There, just in front of you is 
Abu Tony. Calm and collected 
with a deep throaty, yet ampli¬ 
fied voice that seeps through the 
sound boxes. 

Mr Elias Amone Sabella, 
known as Abu Tony, is a man of 
imagination who is gifted with 
an exceptionally functional 
hearing sense. A glimpse at his 
lived-up face, unmislakingly re¬ 
veals a way of life that stamped 
its mark on him. 

Abu Tony began his career in 
the world of acoustics when he 
joined Radio Jordan's Broadcast¬ 
ing station in Jerusalem in 1957. 
"That decision may not have 
been an easy one to take.. I was 
only following my instinct, my¬ 
self, my comfortable self, the 
place I most belong to..." recalls 
Abu Tony, 

Bom in Jerusalem in 1936, 
Elias was placed at the Orphan 
Trophy School at the tender age 
of six following the death of his 
father. Later, he joined the Terra 
Santa College in 1942 to contin¬ 
ue his education. At school, he 
was greatly influenced by his 
Jnusic instructor, Augustine 
• Lama, who taught him church 


Abu Tony in the control room 

hymns and musical notes which 
were recited at the Sunday choir. 
By the time he was 13 years Old, 
Abu Tony joined the school's 
brass band where he became a 
popular percussionist, a saxo¬ 
phonist and trombonist 

After graduation, Elias found 
himself working as an electrical 
technician with the responsibili¬ 
ty of running the Latin patri¬ 
arch's own power station. 

"It was the combination of fac¬ 
tors that I came across hi my 
youth, the hymns, the brass band 
and the electrical power, that 
really made me what I am now." 
Despite the lack of vocational 
qualifications at the time, the 
help of his colleagues at the sta¬ 
tion coupled with his personal 
zeal and dedication to the art, en¬ 
abled him to cultivate his tal¬ 
ents," he says 

Abu Tony's work centres on 
design and the aesthetic beauty 
of sound, whether it is for televi¬ 
sion, radio or picture composi¬ 
tion. Through the use of iinagi- 
nation and manipulation of 
speed techniques and sound jef- 
. fects, Abu Tony is able to create 
a theme, a composition tailored 
to fit a particular play* a scene or. 
a soiig. "Imagine a theatrical 
play requiring soqnd of- moving 
tanks, clicks of moving chains, a 
; slammed iron prison door, hun¬ 


dred lashes etc.. Or imagine ^ 
sound composition required fora 
scene in hell or paradise « 
space. The work requires,a Wj 
satile creativity and hnagnauoo 
to produce the needed e “ 0C ^rJ 
would-be audience," says Abu 
Tony. j 

.In theater production, ajj 
series drama of 30 
would take at least 50 to 55 re¬ 
cording hours, yet 
product is no more than 
and half hours long. Abu W 
feels that computerised electj®r 
ic sound production units m- 
originality, imagination 
creativity. 'It’s ** f 
distinctively unnatural . 
hearing ear," he says. Hepg 
ihe old ways in the recow 

business. ■ 

Hie world of acousti* JV 

Abu Tony is a very 
It has its own beauty and. 3 ; ,: 
just like nature.. TJ® 
however, ties in 
something out 9 f 

nnf ihft nrriinarv nine to 
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SPORTS 

FROM THE PRESSBOX 

By Lee Lerner 

Baseball's back and 
stronger than ever on TV. 

But it also can be on your 
VCR. Here’s some must- 
see movies for baseball 
fans: 

Bang the Drum Slowly 
- This drama, based on 
Mark Harris’ book, stars 
Michael Moriarty and 
Robert De Niro as battery- 
mates. Seen through the 
eyes of pitcher Henry 
Wiggen (Moriarty), the 
story follows the bond 
that develops between the 
players after one is diag¬ 
nosed terminally ill. Not 
sappy like “Brian’s 
Song," this film, like a 
good fastball.. finds its 
mark. 

Pride of the Yankees — 
Starring Gary Cooper, 
this Lou Gehrig story is 
required watching for 
Yankee fans. Although 
the facts have been 
stretched a bit, this por¬ 
trait or the “Iron Horse" 
who died before his lime is 
a classic. 

Field of Dreams — Lit¬ 
tle can be said of (his mov¬ 
ie that hasn't been 
already, except now it’s 
available on video. Based 
on W.P. Kinsella's novel 
“Shoeless Joe," critics 
and baseball buffs alike 
have hailed this fantasy 
Like no other, this film 
captures baseball fans' 


love affair with the na¬ 
tional pastime. 

The Natural — Another 
fantasy. This one stars 
Robert Redford in the 
stuff little boys' dreams 
are made of. Il’s a film 
with an ending guaranteed 
to give any ballfan goose 
bumps. 

Eight Men Out — Not 
an exceptional movie. 
Nonetheless, it’s an enter¬ 
taining and idling tale of 
the 1919 “Black Sox Scan¬ 
dal." In baseball's early 
days, the owners held the 
upper hand and players 
performed for low wages. 
This film does an admira¬ 
ble job of exposing the 
conditions that fueled the 
scandal. 

SPORTS LINE 

By Date Dunlap 

When you think of the 
best pitchers in baseball, 
the names Roger Clemens, 
Dwight Gooden and 
Frank Viola come lo mind 
quickly. But with apolo¬ 
gies to Dave Stewart, who 
has won 20 games three 
years in a row, Brett Sa- 
berhagen of the Kansas 
City Royals is the best 
pitcher in the American 
League. 

What else can you say 
about a right-hander who 
owns two Cv Young 
Awards and he only turns 
26 this week. Dwight Goo¬ 
den can’t say that. Not 
even Roger Clemens. Fer¬ 


nando Valenzuela also. 

Saberhagcn really es¬ 
tablished hitnself in 1989. 
All he did was go 23-6 
with a league-leading 2.16 
ERA. In 36 starts, he 
pitched 262 innings and 
that led the league also. 
He did it with a cracklin' 
fastball that will hit niid- 
90s in miles per hour. He 
mixes it with a crackerjack 
curve and will change 
speeds on both pitches to 
baffle the hitters. His oth¬ 
er pilches are not excep¬ 
tional, but he gets by. 

The odd thing about Sa- 
berhagen is he’s pitched 
like Cy Young in odd- 
numbered years, hut has 
been more like Tracy Slid-. 
lard in even-numbered 
ones. In 1984, Saberhagcn 
was 10-11; in 1986, he was 
7-12; and in 1988 lie was 
14-16. That's a combined 
record of 31-49 in even- 
numbered years. (Cross 
your fingers, Brett, for 
1990). 

In odd years, lie now is 
a combined 61-22 with the 
Cy Youngs added to an 
AL Comeback Player of 
the Year award in 1987. 
So, if he can just pitch bet¬ 
ter in even years, he just 
may be on the way to the 
Hall of Fame. 

The Royals can point to 
Saberhagcn as the true ace 
of the staff. In pn.M wars 
Cluirlic Leibrandi. Floyd 
Bannister and Mark Gu- 
bic/a have made it tough 
10 pick one out. But Sa- 

berhagen is the Top Gun 
now. 


Jhc Fat SSsk, 


TOP VIDEO 

rentals 

1. Lethal Weapon 2, Mel 
Gibson, Dnnnv Glover , 
Warner Home Video, (K- 
1989) 

2. Indiana Jones and the 
Last Crusade, Harrison 
Ford, Sean Connery, Para¬ 
mount Home Video, (PG- 
13-1989) 

3. Turner & Hooch, Torn 
Hanks, Touchstone Home 
Video (PG-1989) 

4. Parenthood, Slew Mar¬ 
tin. Dianne ll'tvsi, MCA 
Home Video (PG-13-1989) 

5. Uncle Buck, John Can¬ 
dy, MCA Home Video 
(PG-1989) 

6. Weekend at Bernlc’s, An¬ 
drew McCarthy, Jonathan 
Silverman , I VC (f»G -13- 
1989) 

7. Do the Right Tiling, /J an- 

ny Aiello. Ossie Davis, 
MCA Home Video (R- 
1989) 

8. Licence to Kilt, Timothy 
Dalton, CHS-Fox Video 
(PG-13-1989) 

9. When Harry Met Sally 
..., Billy Crystal, Meg 
Ryan, Nelson Home Enter¬ 
tainment (R-1989) 

10. Kiirufc Kid ID. Ralph 
A tacchio, Pat /, t^iia, 
RCA/Columhia t PG-1989) 

TOP POP 
SINGLES 

1. Black Velvet, A/kni.ih 
Myles, Atlantic 

2. Escapade. Janet Jack son, 
AAM 

3. I.iive Will Lend Yon 
Back, /.m /■ v Daj nc, A r i sta 

4. Kiiani. Hie U-<2\, 
Reprise 


By GARY LARSON 


3. I'll He Your Everything, 
Tommy Page, Warner 
Bros. 

6. All Around the World, 
Lisa Stanfield, Arista 

7. I Wish It Would Rain 
Down, PhiI Collins, 
Atlantic 

8. I Go to Extremes, Billy 
Joel, Columbia 

9. Keep It Together, Ma¬ 
donna. Warner Bros. 

10. Gel Up!, Technotronic, 
SDK 

TOP COUNTRY 
ALBUMS 

1. Lone Wolf, Hank Wil¬ 
liams Jr., Warner Bros. 

2. Killin' Time. Clint Black, 
RCA 

3. HSV III, Ricky Van Shel¬ 
ton, Columbia 

4. Pickin’ On Nashville, 
The Kentucky Headhunt¬ 
ers, Mercury 

5. No Moldin' Hack, Randy 
Travis, Warner Bros. 

6. Willow in the Wind, 
kathy Alattea. Mercury 

7. Fast Movin' Train, Rest¬ 
less Heart, RCA 

8. Simple Man, The Charlie 
Daniels Band, Epic 

9. Leave (he Lights On. 
Lome Morgan, RCA 

10. Garth Brooks, Garth 
Brooks, Capitol 

TOP POP 
ALBUMS 

1. Forever Your Girl, Paula 
Abdul, Virgin 

2. .land .lackson's Rhythm 
Nation 1814, Janet Jack- 
son, A&M 

3. Soul Provider, Michael 
Holton, Columbia 

4. Nick of Time, Bonnie 
Raitt, Capitol 
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GMi is sponsored by 


T. V aeta. Videos. Air Condition Units, Ventilating Fans, 
Tape Recorders. Washing Machines, Dryers, Radios 
and other Electrical Appliances. 

Ismail Bllbelsl and Co. 

King Huauin Si. Tel. B3BI03/4 Macs SI. Tel. 816439 

816467 


Programmes of Jordan Television from 7-13 April 



"Surgical Spirit- comedy , Saturday at 18:30 pm 



Saturday: 

8:30 - Surgical Spirit (comedy). 
9:00 - Encounter, hosted by 
Rami Khouri 
10:00 - News in English. 

10:20 • Feature Film (to be an¬ 
nounced later) 

Sunday: 

8:30 - Who's The Boss: Tony 
and his school-males plan a par¬ 
ty in which Angela is invited to 
sing! 

9:10 - World or Puppetry (doc¬ 
umentary): Albrecht Roser - A 
highly original and adroit West 
German marioneitist, Albrecht 
Roser's earliest success came in 
1931 with the marionette clown 
Gustaf. Roser's performances are 
designed for adult audiences and 
his unique format contains 
scenes full of both comedy and 
pathos. He is generally regarded 
as the world's finest marionette 
artist 

10:00 • News In English. 

10:20 • Agatha Christie's Poi¬ 
rot: Peril at End House, part 2. 

Monday: 

8:30 • Empty Nest (comedy): 
Too much motivation., can be 
dangerous. 

9:10 • Tusitala: The continuing 
story of the life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson in Samoa. In part four 
the whites reject a peace initia¬ 
tive presented by tnc leader of 
the Samoans. 

10:00 - News in English. 

10:20 FiFn Soccer. 

Tuesday 

8^30 - Charles In Charge (com- 

9:$ - Scientific Legacy or the 
Arab World: Amb contribution 
to civilisation : In this first epi¬ 
sode of this documentary, a 
glimpse of the past and the 

?0:?0^New8 In English. 

10:20 • In the heat of the 
nights (suspense). 

16 THE STAR 


Wednesday 

8:30 - Laura and Disorder: 
Laura's notorious reputation 
haunts her son Howard every¬ 
where. Her shocking actions lead 
her to take residence as a squat¬ 
ter with her new friend Oberon 
and live in the same style. 

9:10 • A Horsemen Riding By, 
(The Party): Kraddock settles m 
beautiful mansion and tries to 
make himself useful. 

10:00 - News In English. 

10:20 - Guts and Glory, the rise 
and fall of Oliver Norih. In this 
episode the core of the scandal 
explodes... 

Thursday: 

8:30 - The BUI Cosby Show: 
Rudy protests the hard rates of 
(he house., and strikes a deal 
with her parents. 

9:10 * Basketball. 

10:00 - News in English. 

10:20 - Feature Film: Tel] 
Them Willie Bay is Here. Star¬ 
ring Robert Bedford and Katha¬ 
rine Ross: The Red Indians or¬ 
deal at the hands of the white 
man who was bent chi changing 
their ways. 

Friday: 

8:30 - The Robert Guillaume 
Show (Together again) schem¬ 
ing and hoping., will Edward's 
schemes succeed? 

9:10 - Beauty and the Beast: In 
port two, Vincent struggles to 
save a pregnant Katherine from 
her Kidnappers. 

10:00 • News in English. 

10:20 - Qulncey (Dead and 
Alive): The mysterious story of 
a dead man who is not., com¬ 
pletely dead. 


Saturday 

6:00 - 'Cousteau: A la rettecou- 
vertc du monde: A documentary 
featuring the. different steps 
Jacques Cousteau the famous 
French scientist undertook a on 
- trip around the world.' ■ 

7:00 - Naurs in French, '’ ' 

7:15 • Sauvage ft beau: A doc¬ 
umentary. ‘ v M , .v - 'i ■ 7 * 


Sunday 

6:00 • Des Cliiffres et Des Let- 
tres: A game show. 

6:15 - L'ecole des fans: A pro¬ 
gramme for children presented 
by Jacques Martin. Today's 
guest is Merlenc Joben. 

7:00 • News in French 

7:15 - Aujourd'hui en France: 

A cultural magazine. 

Monday 

5.40 - La Lettre Perdue: A 
French film about a dying little 


pearance can be deceiving. 

7:00 - News in French. 

7:15 - Weekly Sports Maga¬ 
zine. 

Tuesday 

6:00 - Des Chiffres et Des Let- 
tres: A game show. 

6:20 - Intertropiques: A docu¬ 
mentary magazine dealing with 
various topics such as the World 
Health Organisation, insects and 
extracting medicine from herbs. 
7:00 - News in French. 

7:15 - Aujourd'hute en Jorda- 
nle: A local magazine by Saleh 
Madi 

Wednesday 

6:00 - La Valise en carton (2): 
A drama scries: As wo continue 
to trace the life of Linda de Suza 
wo will see her fust love and her 
first beginning as a singer. 

7:00 - News in French 
7:15 - Le cycle des fleurs: A 
documentary about life cycle of 
flowers starting from seed to a 
full blossom. 

Thursday 

6:00 Des Chiffres et Des Let- 
tres: A game show. 

(J:30 La Chance aux Chansons: 
A variety programme by Pascal 
Servan. This week's guest is An- 

. nieCordy.■, •• ... i . 

ill French.; 5, 
TrW - S^ence a la une: A docn- 
, mentary.;^, 





The hunt for red October 1 

Three and a half stars 

Marko Ratnius.Sean Connery 

Jack Ryan.Alec Baldwin 

Bart Mancuso........ Scott Glenn 

Capt. Borodin_Sam Neill 

Admiral Greer.James Earl Jones 

Andrei Lysenko....... Joss Ackland 

Jeffrey Pelt..Richard Jordan 

PARAMOUNT PRESENTS a film directed by John McTier- 
nan and produced by Mace Neufeld. Screenplay by Larry Fer¬ 
guson and Donald Stewart, based on the novel by Tom Clancy. 
Photographed by Jari De BonL- Edited by Dennis Viiklcr and 
John Wright. Music by Basil Poledouris. Classified PG. 

The movies have one sure way of involving us that never 
fails. They give us a character who is right when everybody 
else is wrong and then invite us to share his frustration as he 
tries to talk some sense into the blockheads. In "The Hunt for 
Red October,” that character is Jack Ryan, the intelligence man 
who believes he knows the real reason why a renegade Soviet 
skipper is trying to run away with a submarine. 

The skipper's name is Ramius, and he is the most respected 
man in the Soviet underwaier navy. He has trained most of the 
other captains in the fleet, and now he has been given the con¬ 
trols of an advanced new submarine named Red October • a 
sub that uses a revolutionary new drive that is faster than any 
other ship beneath the waves and almost completely silent 
American intelligence tracks the Red October as it leaves its 
Soviet shipyard, but then the sub seems to disappear - and, 
soon after, the entire Soviet navy mobilises itself into a vast 
cat-and-mouse game in the North Atlantic, 

The Soviets would like their American counterparts to be¬ 
lieve that Ramius is a madman who wants to hide his sub off 
the American coast and aim its nuclear missiles at New York 
or Washington. They ask the US Navy to help them uack and 
destroy the Red October. But Ryan (Alec Baldwin) believes 
that would be a tragic mistake. He tells his superior, an admiral 
played by James Earl Jones, that Ramius is actually trying to 
defect and to bring his submarine along with him. 

That is the setup for John McTieman’s film, as it was for 
Tom Clancy's best-selling novel, and in both cases it is also the 
starting point for a labyrinthine plot in which, half of the lime, 
we have to guess at the hidden reason for Ramius' actions. It is 
- a.tribute to the movie, which has much less time than Clancy 
did at book length, that it allows the plot its full complexity 
and yet is never less than clear to the audience. w 

Many military thrillers, especially those set in the Cold war 
period, rely on stereotyping arid large, crude motivations to 
move their stories along. "The Hunt for Red October" has mo® 
fun by suggesting how easily men can go wrong, how false as¬ 
sumptions can seem seductive, and how enormous consequenc¬ 
es can sometimes hang by slender threads. Ryan's knowW, 
of Ramius' personality, for example, upon which so much oj 
pends, is based almost entirely on one occasion when iJ*y 
dined at the same table. Everything else is simply a send t* 
skilled hunches. . . , . ■ 

"Hie Hunt for Red October" has more than a dozen mjpor, 
lam speaking roles, in addition to many more cast memocn 
who are crucial for a scene or two* and any film with a cast 
large must depend to some extent on type-casting. We MUion 
keep the characters straight any other way. What MC* wg 
does is to typecast without stereotyping. Sean Qorinejy 
a convincing Ramius, and yet, with his barely concealed 
accent, he is far from being a typical movie Soviet Alec 
win, as the dogged intelligence officer, has the looks ,ot a 1 
ing man, but he dials down his personality - he presents«it¬ 
self as a deck-bound bureaucrat who can't believe ne 
actually gotten himself into this field exercise. Ana „ 
Glenn, as the commander of a US submarine that flnos . .. 
within yards of the silent Red October, is leaner, . 

has more edge than most of the standard movie skipper tyP"j; 

If there's one area where the movie is truly less f 

sive, it's the underwater exterior shots. Using models m s ft: 
rines, the filmmakers have attempted to give an . 

these behemoths maneuvering under the sea. But tne 

a submarine is not intrinsically photogenic, and ^ j 

shots most look like are large, grey, bloated 
through dishwater. ’ 

L There was only one question that bothered me UjWw; 

tj» movie. As one whose basic ideas about 

from Commander Edward Beach’s classic 
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Algerian . 641271/2 

Arab Republic of Yemen 642381 

Australian. 637246/7 

Austrian Embassy.674750 

Bahrain.*. 664148 

Belgian .—.675683 

Canadian. 666124 

Chilean. 661336 

Cyprus Honorary Cons.642653 

Czechoslovakian .665105 

Danish Consulate Gen ..... 622324 

Finnish Consulate.623443 

French.641273/4 

German..689351 

German D.R.819351/2 

Greek.672331 

Hungarian.674916 

Indian.637262 

Iraqi .. 639331 

Italian.638185 

Consulate Qen. Ireland.. 630878 

Japanese.672486/7 

Yugoslavian.665107 

Kuwaiti.675135/8 

Libyan.666118 

Lebanese . 641381 

Moroccan.641451 

Netherlands.637967/625165 

Indonesian......828911 

North Korean . 666349 

Norwegian Consulate .637164 

Pakistani.622787 

People's Rep. of China.666139 

Phiflipinos. 645161 

Polish. 637153 

Qatar.644331/2 

Romanian.667738 

Saudi Arabian.. 814154 

South Korean ..660745/6 

Spanish .622140 

Sudanese. 644251/2 

Swedish.669177/9 

Swiss....686416/7 

Syrian. 641076 

Tunisian.674307/8 

Turkish .641251 

United Arab Emirates. 644369 

United Kingdom.823100 

United Stales of America.. 644371 

^. SR .641158 

Delegation of the EEC.668191 

WRWA.. 669194/8 

F«r East Com. off. (Taiwan). 

v . 671530 

n .. 629571 

wn.ofSn Lanka.645312 


Mi At Cargo.-.674191/95 

-1—841510 

Sff*-655377/651799 

Airlines-.669068 

-64J43( 

SS ^fihies.662141/878321 
653606/656616 
fcSf" Airhnes ,,., 639295 

SSVj'™".637827/644036 

Cfe 8 .«*»6/628598 

iJ^AirUnes .630879 

tea ^“••‘676624^236 

acjStaffis 

UiE‘T”y:-~.. 601744 

Airlme.639575/653446 

PlA . 630125/638433 

Phil]iDnln«'”.. 625981 

. 670155 

5sb-«*.sb 

I'''::"" 1 . 639333 

SaJ^'W.Airhnes.604649 

. 676177 

-- 604649 
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Cultural centres 

Royal Cultural Centre.. 661026/7 

Cinemas 

Concord. 

677420 

. 6 \ 6im 

Rainbow. 

Opera.. 

625155 

wench Cultural Centre 637009 

Goethe Institute. 641993 

Soviet Cultural Centre.644203 

Plaza. 

Philadelphia. 

Nijoum. 

674111 

634144 

Spanish Cultural Centre .. 624049 
Turkish Cultural Centre... 639777 

Haya Arts Centre..665195 

“-—Vnaih City. 667181/5 

Y.W.M.A . 664251 

Amman Mun, Library,, 637 111 
Univ. of Jordan Library.... 834555 

Sports Ciubs 

Al Hussein Sports City. 

Orthodox Club. 

Royal Automobile Club... 
Royal Shooting Club. 
Royal Chess Club. 

667181 

810491 

815410 

736572 

673713 
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Shakhsshir.. 

Al-Jabal . 

Kada .. 

Al-Labadi. 

..665161/665153 

National. 

Nebo. 

Petra.. 

Rabbit Amman... 

Al-Rimal. 

Al-Samcr. 

. 

. 605501 

. 771707 

Satclite. 

Star. 

.625767/621471 

*OdQAl 

Tigar. 

*71031 

Trust. 

Al-Waha . 

. 673312 

. 624105 

Abu Deeee. 

.*44fi47/*A<lQri* 

I Amin Jaifar (Avis). 670498 

1 Amman... *6*377 

Arabian. 

Avis-Jarrar.. 

Budget . 

.641350 

.*fu?3n 

1 De'as. **OQ7n 1 

Dirani . 

Europcar. 

General Services 
Gulf.. 

.660601 

.601350/80 

.674100 

_**rwftt 

1 -_l 
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Amman 


Philadelphia. 

Mairioit. 

. 663100 

xxnmn 

I Regency . **nnnn 

Jerusalem . 

Intercontinental. 

Ambassador. 

Commodore . 

Middle East. 

Grand Palace. 

.665094 

.... 641361 

. 665186 

.665181 

. 667150 

*AI171 

Tvche . **iim 

International. 

San Rock. 

Alia Gateway. 

Anna . 

.... 841712 

. 813801 

(08) 51000 

.. 815071 

Pla/a . 

. 674111 

Aqaba 
Holiday .. . 

.2426 

Al-Manor. 

4341 

Al-Ca/ar. 

. 413J 

Coral Beach . 

.3521 

Aquamarina . 

.4333 

Aqaba . 

.2056 



Emergencies 

Amman govemorate.91228 

Amman Civil Defence... 198, 199 

Civil Defence Irbid.271292 

Civil Defence Dcpl.661111 

Ambulance.193,775111 

Amman fire bridgade.198 

First aid.63034 

Blood Bank. 77512 

Civil Defence rcsuce.63034 

Police rescue. 621111, 637777 

Police headquarters. 639141 

Traffic police. 896390 

Electric Power Co.636381/4 

Water complaints. 897467 

Quwm Alia Airport.(08) 53200 

RJ Flight Info.(08)53200 

Hospitals 

Hussein Medical Centre... 813813 

Khalcdi Matemithy.644281/6 

Aklch Maternity.642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity... 642362 

Malhas, J. Amman.636141 

Palestine, Shmcisani.664171/4 

Shmcisani Hospital. 669131 

University Hospital. 845845 

Al-Muasher Hospital.667227/9 

The Islamic, Abdoli.. 666127/37 

AI-AIili, Ahdali. 664164/6 

Italian-Al-Muhnjrccn.777 10 1/3 

Al-Bashir, Ashrafich....775111/26 

Army, Marka.891611/15 

Queen Alia Huspilal.602240/50 

Amal Hospital. 674155 

General 

Jordan Television.773] 1/|9 

Radio Jordan.774111/19 

Ministry of Tourism. 642311 

Hotel complaints. 605800 

Price complaints. 661176 

Telephone Information.121 

Jordan and Middle East calls... 10 
Repair service. 623101 
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Algeria.---213 

Amatuii...,..,.,,,.........,.,....., 54 

Buenos Aires 1 

Australia. 61 

Adelaide8 
Brisbane? 

Canberra 62 
Melbourne 3 
Perth 9 
Sydney 2 

Austria..43 

Vienna 222 

Bahrain.973 

Belgium.32 

Antwerp 3 
Brussels 2 

Brazil..55 

Rio de Janeiro 21 
Brazilla 61 

Bulgaria.359 

Sofia 2 

Canada.1 

Ottawa 613 . 

Chile..i.. 56 

Santiago 2 

Cyprus. 357 

Nicosia 21 

Czechoslovakia....42 

Prague 2 

Denmark .. —45 

-Copenhagen (Inner) 1 
Copenhagen (Outer) 2 . 

Ecuador. . . 593 

. Quito2 ; r. 

Egypt..... 20 1 

Cairo2 . 

Eire....................... .,...353 

Dublin i, : ' '! :i • * 

Cork2J--i • : _ 

Finland 

' HelsinkiO;,-• • ■ •>. iL -: •' 

.France ..... 


Paris 1 

<3«m*n^(FRG)._49 

' Greece 30 

Athms/Pirseus 1 

India. ■ ■■«!■ ■■ | «M ■•!■■< A • IHI IlfltlM IM ■ 91 

Bandore 812 
New Delhi 11 
Bombay 22 

And all dttes with ana codes be¬ 
ginning with 1,2^,4^6,7, & 8. 

Indonesia..62 

Jakarta 21 

Italy.39 

Rome 6 

Iraq.964 

Bagltdad I 

Japan. 81 

Tokyo 3 

Kenya...254 

Nairobi 2 

Kuwait... 965 

Korea. 82 

Seoul 2 

Libya... r «i..218 

Tripoli 21 

Lebanon.....961 

Beiruti 

• Malaysia............ 60 

Kuala Lumpur 3 

.Mexico. 52 

■ McjdcoCity5 

Morocco,.....;.. 212 

' Rabat7 .- 


Amsterdam 20 
Rotterdam 10 


.... 965 

...;... 82 

.........i-. 218 


.60 


nonn iomen„ . 

Al Bayda 6 

Hodeidah 3 

Sami 5 

Talz4 

Nigeria,. 

■.967 

.234 

Lagos 1 


Nmway.... 

.'47 

Oslo 2 


Oman. 

. QA8 

Pakistan.. 


Karachi 21 


Lahore 42 


Peshawar 521 


Rawalpindi/Islamabad 51 

Paraguay.. 

Asuncion 54 


Peru. 

.51 


Lima 14 
Philippines.. 
Manila 2 


Poland.48 

Warsaw 22 

Qatar...974 

Romania. 40 

Bucharest 0 

Saudi Arabia.966 

Al-khobar 3 
Al-Madina 4 
Dammam 3 

Jeddah 2 ... 

Mecca 2 
. Riyadh I. 

Spam...,.. M 

■flB/celona3 
Madrid 1 


Folklore Museum: Jewelry and 
costumes over 100 years old. Also 
mosaics from Madaba and Jcraah 
(4th to 18th centuries). The Roman 
Theatre, Amman. Opening hours: 9 
a.m. - 5 p.m. year round. Td 
651760. 

Jordon Archaeological Museum: 
Has an excellent collection of the 
antiquities of Jordan. Jabal Al- 
Qal a (Citadel Hill). Opening 
hours: 9 bju -5 p.m.). ClosedTues- 
days. 

Jordan National Gallery: Con¬ 
tains a collection of paintings, ce¬ 
ramics, and sculptures by contcm- 
poraiy Islamic artists from most of 
the Muslim countries, and a collec¬ 
tion of paintings by I9ih century 
Orientalist artists. Muntazah. Jabal 
Wclbdeh. Hours 10 a.m.-1:30 p.m. 
Closed Tuesdays. Tel. 630128. 


St. Joseph Church: (Roman Cath¬ 
olic) Jabal Amman, Tel. 624590 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Roman Catholic) Jabal Wclbdeh, 
Tel. 637440. 

De la Salle Church: (Roman Cntli- 
olic) Jabal Hussein.Tel. 661757. 

Terrasanta Church: (Roman 
Catholic), Jabal Wclbdeh, mass in 
Italian every Saiurriuy hi 5:30 p.m. 
Tel. 622366. 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Greek Orthodox) Ahdali, Tel. 
623541. 

Church of the Redeemer: Jnhu! 
Amman. Tel. 625383. 

Armenian Orthodox Church: 
Ashrafich. Tel. 775261. 

St. Ephrlam Church: (Syrian 
Orthodox) Ashrafich. Tel 771751. 

Amman International Church: 
(Interdenominational) meets at 
Southern Baptist School in 
Shmcisani, TeL 827981 

Church oTthe Good Shephemf: 
(Evangelical Lutheran) Urn As- 
Summaq TeL 811295. 


Maibella52 
Majorca 71 

Sri 94 

Colombo 1 

Subn -- —249 

Khanoum 11 

Sweden......... 46 

Stockholm 8 

Syti*-. 963 

Damascus II 

Taiwan.. 886 

Taipei 2 

Thailand.. 66 

Bangkok 2 

Tunisia.. 216 

Tunis 1 

Turkey. go 

Ankara 4 
Istanbul 1 

UAH...;......, 971 

Abu Dhabi 2 
’ Aim an 6 . 

A1 Ain 3 ' 

Dubai 4 
. Fujairah 70 
Ghyathl 52 
Ras al Khidmah 77 
Sharjah 6 - 
Umm Al Quwain 6 

UK- ....•. 44 

London 1. ' 1 

Uruguay......—--598 

Montevideo 2- > 

USA.................. 1 

New York 212/718 
Washington 202 

irccD « 

Wirntiiiiiiiai l i|ip| l | l |,| lU | |llrt| , a||I , | ^ ) ^ || f 

Moscow 095 

Venezuela,.,... ;58 

Caracas 2 

Yugoslavia..... . 3 g 
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Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS 


1 M. Hulot of 
films 

6 Bedouin 

10 “Pequod” 
captain 

14 Dramatic 
conflict 

15 Missouri River 
city 

18 — Negri 

17 Citrus tree 

18 More subtle 

18 Work 

20 Avoid 
hostilities 

22 Impressive 

24 “Fables In ■ 
Slang" author 

25 Decree 

26 Source of 
great wealth 

30 Fund typo 

34 Dismounted 


38 

39 

41 

42 

44 

45 
45 


48 

60 

52 


63 

55 

60 

61 

63 

64 
66 


66 


36 Type 

37 Shell 


67 

68 
68 


Vereen 

Apropos 

Killer whale 

Faithful 

Parent 

Migration 

Evoke 

affection 

Setbacks 

Racing sport 

Nest egg 

letters 

Card game 

Con 

Acknowledge 

Headdress 

Move hastily 

Butte 

Special 

vocabulary 

Sarah ■— 

Jewett 

Victim 

Not a soul 

Took a bus 


i 

2 

3 

4 

1 

B 

s 

7 

a 

a 

1 

23 

ir 

11 

1! 

13 

14 



"1 

IS 





IS 




ir 




18 





IB 




2Q 




21 



■ 

22 





L. 


24 



■ 

25 






=1 

27 

28 




28 


:jj30 



31 

32 

33 

34 




■ 

35 



35 

■ 

37 





3S 








40 


1 

41 



4a 



43 


■ 

44 




1 

45 




4S 





47 

■ 

45 



49 








St 


■ 

62 




S3 

B4 

as 





H 

“ 




67 

53 

SB 

SO 




1 

SI 


52 




63 




B4 _ 




sa 





Sfl 




87 




68 





SB 
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Ail RlQhla flaaorvod 


Solution 


DOWN 


1 Powder 

2 Exchange 
premium 

3 Volume 


4 Nol preclao 


6 Twaddle 

5 Skip 

7 Singer Davis 

8 In the lead 

9 Evolution 
name 

10 One of twelve 

11 —my-thumb 

12 Astringent 

13 Mean 


.1 Bachelor's 
test words 
23 Lycee 

25 Characteristic 

26 Rhelt Bullor 

27 Fat part 

28 Stripod 

29 Col. quarters 

31 Bouquets 

32 Jibe 

33 Knocks down 
36 Doolie 

39 Cogwheels 

40 Plot a course 
43 Bank robber's 

concern 


45 Filth 

columnist 

47 Wickerwork 

49 Stat. 

51 Mubarak’s 
city 

53 Bivouac 

54 Afllrm 

55 Pince-nez 
perch 

58 Elvis — 
Presley 

57 Pianist Peter 

58 Courage 

59 Comer 

62 Past 


U LI LIU tlULJLHJ UfcJUU 
tlLlULl UUUUU UUUU1 
U Li LIU LiLUlIU mUU 
CiULULiDU LFiljLiLJUhJ 
UIIIII UUULJH 
uyuutiutiu UUULJLJfel 

UtlUU ULiUU fcJLJfeiUU 
EJUU ULILiULJLILI UULJ 
ULlLiUll ULIULJ UUUEj 
L1UUULJLJ UULHJUUULJ 
UHUUH iJIUU 
tlLLLJtJLLi UUUUUUU 
UUCiU UUbJUU uuiiu 
LJfcJUCJ tiBLiaU UfcJEU 
lilBLJU LJLJLJLJLJ UUUU 


Fragile- 
handle with care 


HOLDING THE west hand, you reached the 
3N contract in a teams contest, the ±K was 
led from your left: 


(West) 

* Q5 

V AQ9432 

* Q 

* A432 


(East) 

* AJ72 

V - 

* AK10984 

* Q106 


*Q5 

VAQ9432 

♦Q 

*A432 


*K3 

VKJ85 

♦J652 

♦975 


N 

W E 
S 


*109864 

*1076 

♦73 

♦KJ8 


♦AJ72 

* - 

♦AK10984 
♦Q106 



Not a very friendly lead. How do you play 
the hand? 

The hand came in Colombo on 1987, the 
only player who represented Jordan in both 
Asia and Middle East championship in Co¬ 
lombo and Cairo on 1987 and 1989 was 
Zaha Mango, keeping in mind that she was 
playing teams and maximum safety should 
be considered, Zaha won the *K with the 
♦A frdm dummy and unblocked her *’Q in 
the process, again she unblocked her 4Q un¬ 
der Utc 4A and continued the diamonds until 
♦A was taken. Later on she went to the dum¬ 
my with the *J to enjoy the established dia¬ 
monds and made nine tricks via lwo spades, 
one heart, five diamonds and one club trick. 

The full hand was:. 


As you can realise after the whole hand is 
exposed, there Is no practical line to make 
tm hand apart from this double unblocking 

Did you find the right line? If you played 
Quickly on the first trick you probably went 
down, the significant point of this hand and 
au hands is that you should pause for think¬ 
ing directly after the lead and should not 
play from dummy until you construct vour 
plan for the hand. 

The hand is not difficult, and the succesful 
line is easy to find If you think for a while 
after the lead. 

At present Mrs Mango and Mrs Majida 
Muashcr are helping organize a bridge ac¬ 
tivity to support M.A.P. (Medical Aid for 
Palestinians). Wc urge all brdige enthusiasts 

successftlf ate ^ at a ? Livit ^ to achieve a 
duly. 


h^uyilj tu.aciueve a 
event for such a nobel cause and 


JEANE DIXON’S 

mrHmma e 



ARIES (21 March - 19 April): Seek out influential contacts. Your g«. 
cious maimer charms someone in a position to aid your career. Self- 
improvement projects are favoured. Keep any diet or exercise resolutions. 
A candid chat with your mate or partner will clear the air. An optimistic 
friend lifts your spirits. Offer a helping hand to someone who may be shy 
about asking for assistance. 


TAURUS (20 April - 20 May): You could decide to make a number of 
changes in your personal life now. Mate is your stronger ally. Express 
your creativity in profitable ways. Find new outlets for your artistic tal¬ 
ents. Seek quiet surroundings where you can work. A friend who. likes to 
chatter can waste valuable time. Be kind but Arm I Discuss a recent disap¬ 
pointment honestly. A new relationship needs nurturing. 


GEMINI (21 May 20-June): Team'up with an old friend if thinking 
abouL starting a new business. Your ability to make quick decisions bails 
you out of a family dilemma. Shared experiences draw you and mate clos¬ 
er together. Keep a tighter rein on spending. Tackle tire chores you most 
dread at the earliest opportunity. Your emotions will be on an even keel 
Financial deals and real estate transactions arc a top priority. 


CANCER (21 June - 22 July): A friend asks a special favour. Be flexible 
when dealing with a teen-ager and your relationship will become more 
harmonious. A former flame returns. Do not take this person's promises 
too seriously. Be aggressive about displaying your skills to important peo¬ 
ple. A new project will benefit from your involvement and become a 
showcase for your creativity. Your social life accelerates. 


LEO (23 July - 22 Aug.): Your spiritual values come into clearer focus. 
A new personal relationship is in the spotlight. Your loyalty to your fami¬ 
ly will be tested. A young person plays a key role in your happiness. You 
could be going through the process of assessing emotional connections. 
Try not to dwell on possible problems. Widen your social horizons by do¬ 
ing some entertaining. Limit spending. 


VIRGO (23 Aug. 22-Scpt.): The emphasis this week is on making con- 


iphn 

slructive changes. A platonic relationship intensifies. Seek advice on turn 
mg a hobby into a moneymaking venture. Experts can save you time and 
money. You may be searching for security in a relationship but have pri¬ 
vate doubts about where your true happiness lies. Work is excellent 
thearpy. 


LIBRA (23. Sept. - 22 OcL): Tensions lighten when secrets are revealed. 
A longtime dream can come true if you play your cards right. An ex¬ 
change of ideas with a newcomer could lead to an exciting friendship. As¬ 
sume the role of peacemaker in a business flap. Others will reveal thetf 
motives without even realising it. Keep the atmosphere at home happy 
relaxed. Guard a friend's secret as you would your own. 


rieci that is close 


SCORPIO (23 Ocl - 21 Nov.): Follow through on a proi 
to your heart; it has an excellent chance of succeeding. Do nol 8 lv *J'? ur 
ideas away for free. Romance has you walking on air. You gel a 
fill opportunity to put a new idea across. The time is right to P ush !w 1 
promotion. Rely on your male or partner for help on a secret project. 


SAGITTARIUS (22 Nov. - 21 Dec.): You con gain fresh insigjttfrj 
reading the daily newspaper. You have greater resources than you "““j 
Cut the apron strings let younger family members make more decisions 
their own. Tact will help you settle a personnel problem. A trouoiea 
ance can be salvaged if you surrender certain illusions. A chronic n 
problem responds to new treatment. 


CAPRICORN ( 22 Dec. - 19 Jan.): It is never too late to organise a sm 
social gathering. Get on the phone and invite friends and neighbours w 
might otherwise be alone. If they offer to bring something, let them* 
term plans are fueled and ready to soar. Obtaining widespread suppersw, 
public agreement could pay high returns. Stir things upl Action 
success. Your home life is worth sharing this week. 



PISCES (19 Feb.- 20 March): A sermon proves inspiring- 
humor in eve—- “ , -if «nd visu*- 


wythuig that happens. Be your usual helpful sell ^ 
older person. Romance shifts gears. Be careful nol to go too tan- 
moiuous work environment makes this a good week for rcacninji ^ 
ments. You could win when joint profits are the topic. A Strang?*-.^-,, 
some timely Ups on investing. Romance looks promising. .. ■, 


THIS WEEK'S CHILDREN are courageous, sensitive 
nwy tend to be voracious readers; Wise parents Will find n®* 1 iJy 
keep these-youngsters challenged, even S’ it means cKanp 1 )?.^^ 
peso Aries put a lot of faith in their heroes and dan be devpst^w^| 
thev admire turn out to have feet of. clay. They glow wlwaFgTfljj 
wqi work hard to lop their previous efforts. If bwatedvlheyc^ 
cegovetQ try. Thoync«d more sltrep than o ther y oungejs ,. 
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14D MILLION '(EARS AGO 
fife WCREDlBlE'UUWSNJRS’ 
WANDER TO. EARN/ SOME 
WEIGH OJER 70IONS, AMD 
WEN THE 'HCICUS M10SMB 
ARE NO MATCH R3R THESE 



NDhrs..irs a 

cimsAvm/ 


i 







WT WAIT/ A DISTANT 
RUMBUNG SENDS THE 
ULTRAS AUK INTO A 
PANICKED stampede/ 
IS IT A VOLCANO? 

I s ir AN EARWOUAVCE? 




i / 





NAMED AFTER THE RENOWNED 
AROlEOtoGlSY WHO DISCOVERED 
IT, THE HUGE OW1HOSWR ^ 
CAN EAT AN ULTRASWJR s/X 
IN A SINGLE BITE / 




I DON’T THINK THEY’LL DO AN t SMCOUhS. 
r*Qv. f r - - but iOu’ll be safeo in 


TnAMfiEjl 


tPlt?* 0 *** E6CAPE FROM DEATH IN 
A N oT59 SLyCERlN TRUCK,PATMAN AND 
ha?E wwn u«?4 T „ l P 5£ T OUT AF TER BIS TIM 
ID FdD-ePl HlKD BV SABOTAGE AND MURDER , 
—- FQBl - E RUTH PARKER TO SELL HER RICH OIL LAND. 1 





PL 

i 





THEY'RE TCVHia to RUN FOR IT ihj THAT 
CAR--AND H'S FASTER THAU THIS TRUCK i 






rPP 





A WE DIDN’T LIKE THE 
IDEA OP BEING KILLED 
ANYMORE 1HAN YOU 
Dip —50 WE TOOK.THE 
NlTROGLvtERIN 

OUT OP THE 
TRUCK BEFORE J f 
WE CHASED J H 

, you .• y \ 





OOH-H ! THE WAY THEY’RE 
TAKIN 1 THOSE BUMPS 
THEY'RE LIKELY TO 
BLOW UP ANY MINUTE* 
AND US WITH ’EM .' 









Aim 

Wgri 



Jouncing and skidding dangerously the 

N.TRQ TRUCK CR E EPS UP BESID E T^EToJil NS 

7 S£T AWAY/ Vi - 

v ALL OP US \ J GOT A , V 
CHANCE.TLM l 





HOT IP ^ 
YOU STOP 
AND SUR¬ 
RENDER ! 



m 
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